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Preface. 


The object of the present paper is to consider Morris’s 
political romance "News from Nowhere” in relation to "John 
Ball” and Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” and to discover the 
sources upon which he drew in its composition; whereby the 
literary aspects of the work should prove of more importance 
in this connection. There are, however, two sides to the question 
which it will be better to keep as distinct from one another as 
possible. One of these is the actual proposals for reform contained 
in the work; the other the means by which they are woven 
into the form of a romance. In a political romance of this nature, 
whose purpose is unfeignedly didactic, the first of these elements 
cannot be neglected as it is bound up so inseparably with the 
story itself. In the case of Morris, especially, whose whole life 
was so centred around art, to which everything else was in sub- 
ordination, but to which it was inextricably woven, it would be 
impossible to attempt to entirely separate the two factors, and 
to treat "News from Nowhere” apart from the social ideas which 
form the substance of a large portion of the story. To understand 
Morris’s ideas on these questions it will be necessary to follow 
this aspeet of Morris’s development up to the time of the publi- 
cation of “News from Nowhere” as shortly as possible, showing 
how the ideas developed in the romance were a natural outcome 
of the life and labours of the author. 

This being accomplished, it will be logically possible to 
proceed to an examination of the means used by Morris to clothe 
his ideals in the form of a romance. The first question of im- 
portance here will be the sources from which Morris drew literary 
inspiration, togéther with the causes that induced him to set 
about writing the work at all, and it will then be necessary to 
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touch on “John Ball” and ‘Looking Backward’, as they are 
important predecessors of “News from Nowhere”, and indispensable 
in any consideration of its sources. 

After some account of the literary sources of “News from 
Nowhere” has been given, the sources of the socialistic ideas of 
the romance will be inquired into, and it is here that Bellamy’s 
book is of great importance. This will lead to a critical inquiry 
as to the literary form of the work, to a critique of Morris's 
actual standpoint, and to a brief appreciation. 

H. C. Marillier, in reviewing?) the latest publication which has 
appeared on William Morris, namely the book by Compton-Rickett, 
remarks that there have been three good works written on the 
subject. The first was the large monograph by Vallance, the 
second Mackail’s authoritative “Life of William Morris” in two 
volumes, and the third was the recent book by Mr. Drinkwater. 

The first of these deals with Morris more from an artistic 
point of view, the third is a critical study of his poetry and 
prose romances, and as they are both written by men well qualified 
for the task, a new writer “must either possess information not 
known to his predecessors or be prepared to challenge criticism”.*) 

This is, in a few words, a summary of most of what has 
been written on William Morris. There are many other books 
dealing with Morris from one point of view or another and many 
popular accounts of his life and work, as, for instance, in the 
“Social Reformers” series and "English Men of Letters’; but most 
of these do not pretend to be more than popular accounts when 
they are not devoted to some special aspect of his art, his socialism, 
or his poetry; and most of them make use of the books mentioned 
above, especially of Mackail’s "Life”.3) 

Morris made such an impression on the men of his generation, 
and proved to be such a force in comtemporary English life, 


!) The Daily News, May 16th, 1913, 

?2) The Daily News, May 16th, 1918. 

*) With regard to the numbers of articles that have appeared in 
periodicals dealing with William Morris from one point of view or another, 
published during his life, or since his death; cf. Temple Scott, “Bibliography 
of William Morris’, where a complete list is given. 
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that biographers have not been idle. In spite of his comparatively 
recent death, all facts with regard to his life and opinions have 
thus been carefully compiled in some authoritative works, and 
in the many short and popular accounts calculated to appeal to 
a larger public, and making no pretence to exclusive or first- 
hand information. 

In the present paper, therefore, no attempt will be made to 
re-tell or re-state those facts which have long since become 
public property, except in so far as they may prove of importance 
in the course of the present examination. The student is referred 
to the books mentioned above, and to the list of works which 
I have appended, as having been of use to me. For questions 
regarding Morris’s works and publications, and for a list of 
Reviews and Criticisms of his writings, Temple Scott’s "Bibliography 
of William Morris’ has proved invaluable. 

The sources of quotations are generally noted below and 
references to all books mentioned are to be found in the “List 
of Books Used”. 


Part IL. 
Introduction. 


To follow the development from infancy of Morris’s mind 
up to the time of the appearance of “News from Nowhere” is 
no impossible task, for it was dominated all the while by certain 
ideas; but the multiplicity of his activities tend to distract 
attention from the main facts. In any case one of the most 
striking things in regard to Morris is the curious way in which 
all outward influences conspired to develop the very tendencies 
and genial powers, which he afterwards came to cultivate and 
to put to such good account. 

Morris’s early years were spent in the neighbourhood of 
Epping Forest, where the beauties of nature around created a 
singularly deep and indelible impression on him. Woodford — 
Hall, the medieval system of the house,1) and the old festivals | 
observed there, certainly acted on his powerful imagination. — 
The curious custom of celebrating Twelfth Night by a Masque 
of St. George was still kept up and the entire atmosphere was 
of an antique and old world nature. Morris’s father was him- 
self fond of old churches, and he often took his son with him 
to inspect old monuments and ancient brasses. He saw Canter- 
bury when he was eight and many other interesting churches 
in the neighbourhood. 

At Woodford, in those days, a pair of. stocks stood on the 
village green of which he lived in terror, and Morris himself 
describes the vivid impression made upon him by some old room 
in Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge at Chingford Hatch. It reminded 
him of Scott’s “Antiquary” and the description of the Green 


1) ef. Mackail Vol. I. 
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Room at Monkbarns “amongst which the novelist has with such 
exquisite cunning of art embedded the fresh and glittering verses 
of the summer poet Chaucer’.’) 

That such scenes as these made a great impression upon 
him is clearly proved by many passages in his works,”) and they 
certainly all conspired to foster his inborn love of a medieval 
atmosphere. When he entered Marlborough, the freedom he 
enjoyed there seemed to be the greatest benefit the place could 
bestow upon him, and he chiefly pursued occupations congenial 
to him, independent of the regular studies of the place. 

A letter to his sister, written at this period, contains the 
following: "At Avebury I also saw a very old church..., and 
there was a little Porch and inside the Porch a beautiful Nor- 
man doorway loaded with mouldings, the chancel was new and 
was paved with tesselated pavement; this I saw through the 
window’.’) Remarks like these show the interest he already 
evinced in such matters; and, in fact, he was even then widely 
read in the volumes on archeology and architecture which the 
school library fortunately possessed. "In after years he used 
to say that he left Marlborough ‘a good archeologist and 
knowing most of what there was to be known about English 
Gothic’.” 4) 

The religious influence at Marlborough was in those days 
of a distinctly High Church character. "The romantic move- 
ment, which had originated a generation before, and had received 
so prodigious an impulse from Scott’s novels, was now flooding 
into the channels of Anglo-Catholicism, and Morris left school 
a pronounced Anglo-Catholic.”5) Thus even this influence only 
tended to strengthen his love for old churches, old church music, 
and a general medizval atmosphere. 


!) William Morris, Lecture on the Lesser Arts of Life (cf. Mackail 
Vol. I p. 8). 

°) cf. News from Nowhere; A Shameful Death & the hornbeams that 
grew near Woodford; cf. also Noyes p. 8. 

5) ef. Mackail Vol. I p. 23. 

4) ef, Mackail Vol. I p. 16. 

5) ef. Mackail Vol. I p. 17. 
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In 1848 the family removed to Water House, Walthamstow, 
which, although a stolid-looking Georgian house, possessed the 
romantic feature of a moat, from which it had derived its name. 
In the meantime it was decided that he should study for the 
Church; indeed, the whole bent of his mind at the time, his 
love for ancient architecture, old churches, for and medievalism 
itself, all pointed to the Church as a vocation and urged him 
to take this step. He studied with a tutor, a man of similar 
tastes to his own, till he went up to Oxford in 1852, meeting, 
singularly enough, Burne-Jones at the Matriculation Examination 
at Exeter College: his friendship with him was important as 
it gave him an intimate companion who was quite in sympathy 
with his ideas. Morris was already familiar with Tennyson 
and “Modern Painters’; and he even then had a great veneration 
for Ruskin, which Burne-Jones shared. 

Morris visited the Churches of England during the summer 
vacation of 1853, in the next year extending his hunting ground 
to Belgium, Northern France and Paris. It was at this time 
that he came to be acquainted with Chaucer, and the effect of 
this poet on his mind was very deep, for he fitted so well into 
the medieval background. In 1855, during a second tour abroad, 
this time accompanied by his friends Fulford and Burne - Jones, 
he definitely gave up the idea of taking ‘orders and decided to 
become an architect, whilst Burne-Jones was to be a painter. 
Whether it was the overwhelming influence of the unique Gothic 
buildings of France that caused Morris to give up his original 
intention, or a clearer insight into the well-springs of his religious 
teeling, is impossible to decide. Early influence at Marlborough 
had been strong, but Morris’s nature was not really religious, 
as his later development showed, and the call of art had begun 
to grow stronger than that of religion, when once he came to 
Oxford and fell in with a little circle of intimate friends whose 
influence was strongly secular. 

However, when Morris came definitely to adopt architecture 
as a profession, he articled himself to the architect Street, who 
was then living in Oxford, and to whom he had been attracted 


by the medieval ecclesiastical trend of his work and by the fact 
Rawson. 2 
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that he had had a project for forming some sort of religious 
monastic community to further the aims of ecclesiastical art, 
an idea which the Oxford “Brotherhood’!) had at one time 
seriously contemplated. 

Burne-Jones first met Rossetti in London about this time, 
and this proved to be the beginning of an important change 
in the life of Morris: his friendship with Rossetti. Burne-Jones 
was the first to move up to London, whilst Morris prosecuted 
his architect’s labours in Oxford. However, he also came to 
be much in the ban of Pre-Raphaelite influence, for Burne- 
Jones introduced him at first to Rossetti, and later to Madox 
Brown and Holman Hunt. 

When Morris and Burne-Jones found themselves in London 
together in 1857 at 17 Red Lion Square, the former’s enthusiasm 
for the career of an architect soon waned under the influence 
of Rossetti. Before the year was out, he determined to give 
up this career entirely. Painting and designing was the work 
to which Morris now turned and devoted all his characteristic 
energy, becoming a member of Rossetti’s circle in London, and 
being much influenced by him; as, indeed, all were, who came 
within range of his remarkable personality. Morris soon found 
that his talents were not such as would make a successful painter 
and so he turned to designing and decorating. Rossetti wrote 
in 1856. “In all illumination and work of that kind he is quite 
unrivalled by any modern I know.”2) Thus the curious medieval 
influence exerted by the Pr&-Raphaelites, coupled to the necessity 
of manufacturing artistic furniture for the rooms in Red Lion 
Square, led Morris to take up decoration in earnest, and to 
fully grasp the significance of hand-made work. 

This ultimately led to the formation of Morris & Co. and 
to a total reform of decorative art in England; but it does not 
interest us in this connection except in so far as it brought 
Morris into contact with the ‘lesser arts’ of life, and caused 
him to interweave them more closely than ever in his ideal 


') Morris's intimates, otherwise known as the ‘set’. 
*) Holbrook Jackson p. 15; cf. Mackail p. 114, 
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view of a reformed society. His methods of work were those 
of a previous age, and he came to apply his theories of art 
and life practically in their production. 

He had been influenced by Ruskin’s “Modern Painters’, 
but of all the Ruskinian teachings which Morris had greatly 
taken to heart, none were to act so powerfully on him as “The 
Stones of Venice”, and the chapter on “The Nature of Gothic” 
which he afterwards printed at the Kelmscott Press. It will 
later be seen to what an extent the teachings of “The Nature 
of Gothic” influenced the socialism of “News from Nowhere” 


— in any case the mixing of artistic and social teaching which © 


Morris found in *The Stones of Venice” came later to be the 
beginnings of his own socialism, for his starting point was 


clearly art and Gothic architecture: > 


But the Pr&-Raphaelite movement was essentially a ee 
against contemporary art, and Rossetti’s influence on Morris was 
essentially artistic. It will be remembered that the art of the 
period was almost beneath contempt; in fact the word "Victo- 
rian”, as applied to such things, has come to mean as much as 
“tasteless” “inartistic” to us at the present day. In those days 
the conciousness of this was confined to a small circle, and the 
great public accepted the ‘art’ then found around them without 
comment or criticism. It was against all this that the Pre- 
Raphaelites protested, and it was here that Morris found his 
love of all things Medi®val shared along with his discontent 
with the art of the nineteenth century. Much had originally 
drawn him to this movement and one of the chief factors must 
have been his early religious convictions. After having given 
up the idea of taking orders Morris’s high church tendencies 
found a certain gratification here. It was the medieval at- 
mosphere, the ritual, and the esthetic beauty that had first 
given Morris his sympathy for Neo-Catholicism, later this led 
him back, through the Pre-Raphaelites, to art. So curiously 
intricate are the different threads that run through Morris’s 
development, but they all end ultimately in art and Gothic 
architecture. He seems at first almost to have mistaken his 


love of a Gothic medieval atmosphere for a devotion to re- 
Ox 
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ligion; somewhat later in his development it became clearer 
that art was the centre around which his whole being revolved, 
and religion ceased to occupy that place in his thoughts which 
it had at one time seemed to occupy. All these influences had 
combined to implant in Morris a love of architecture, of art, 
and of medisvalism, that saw its highest realization in Gothic 
Architecture; he had come to look on the art of the present 
day as a thing almost beneath contempt. Why was it impos- 
sible to produce art in the nineteenth century of the quality 
that was possible in the Middle Ages? It was Ruskin that 
gave him an answer, which, as will be seen later, he found 
quite convincing. 

As we must here give a short account of Morris connection 
with socialistic work and political propaganda, it may not be 
amiss to state shortly what the origin of Morris’s socialism 
was, although these statements can only be proved in the 
course of the following argument. This is all the more im- 
portant as, when conviction came to Morris, it caused him to 
lay down his literary and artistic work for a number of years, 
and to attempt in person to remove the great barrier which 
he had now come to see made art impossible in the nineteenth 
century. He deserted art eventually for socialism, but it must 
not be forgotten that with him it was always a means to an end. 

It will therefore be expedient to recall Ruskin’s argument 
here as shortly as possible. He argues that the finest architec- 
ture is that which most nearly expresses the lives and mental 
qualities of the builders. This Gothic does, and testifies at the 
same time to the nature of the social conditions under which 
the Gothic handicraftsman worked. The different qualities which 
Ruskin finds in the style will be dealt with later: it is only the 
main facts which are of importance to us here. This argument 
leads directly to the conclusion that to produce real art once 
more, as the expression of a happy life, a complete change 
from present conditions is imperative. The exact nature of 
this change is, of course, another question. 

To make this chronologically clear: "The Stones of Venice” 
was published in the year 1853, when Morris was an ‘aristocrat’ 
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to quote Canon Dixon,!) who was himself a member of Morris’s 
circle, having gone up to Oxford (Pembroke) in 1851. Describing 
Morris at this time Canon Dixon says ‘Morris was an aristocrat 
and a High Churchman. His manners and tastes and sympathies 
were all aristocratic... It was when the Exeter men, Burne- 
Jones and he, got at Ruskin, that strong direction was given 
to a true vocation”. Alluding to the other members of the 
‘set’, afterwards known as the Brotherhood?) he adds, "It was 
some time before I and the others could enter into this: but 
we soon saw the great use and importance of it. Morris would 
often read Ruskin aloud’. 

It was not until the following year that Morris read 
Ruskin’s Edinburgh Lectures or heard of the Pre -Raphaelites. 
Morris’s enthusiasm for Ruskin at this period was therefore 
confined chiefly to “The Stones of Venice”; and to "Modern 
Painters”, which had appealed to him and Turms, Jones from 
the purely artistic side. It was not till much later that Ruskin’s 
acknowledged sociological and economic works began to appear 
(Unto this Last 1862; Time and Tide 1867). 

This is of importance to us here, for it shows the deep 
impression made on Morris by these earlier works of Ruskin 
— which deal, after all, with art and architecture. 

In these early days one of Morris’s chief characteristics 
was a curious aloofness from modern life which is clearly shown 
in his early work. There is no trace of his later social opinions 
in “Gertha’s Lovers” or “The Hollow Land”, poems which he 
contributed to “The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine”. although 
they give us a glimpse of the artist poet we know so well. It 
was a new poetry, which really seemed to create an ‘Earthly 
Paradise”, an ideal and better world than ours, and it brought 
breaths of a past age with it — a curious esthetic medix- 
valism. Morris had imbibed to the full the very essense of 
Arthurian legend and romance, and he contrives to enter com- 
pletely into the spirit of a past age. 


1) Mackail p. 42. 
2) Other members of the ‘set’ were: Faulkner, Fulford, Whitehouse. 
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His whole love of medi®valism is expressed in his poetry, 
but it was not until the publication of the “Earthly Paradise” 
that a certain dissatisfaction with the social conditions of the 


‘ nineteenth century began to be apparent. 


In the ‘Earthly Paradise” (1868—1870) he styled himself 
“the idle singer of an empty day”,') and asked himself vainly 
why he should strive ‘to set the crooked straight”. But he 
was being gradually, inevitably, drawn towards it. 

These quotations will make this clearer: 

"Ever must the rich man hate the poor”. 
Was he thinking of himself in these lines? 
"Yea, and bethink thee, mayst thou not be born 
To raise the crushed and succour the forlorn, 
And in the place of sorrow to set mirth, 
Gaining a great name through the wondering earth.” 
(Bellerophon in Argos.) 
“But ye, o Kings, think all that ye have got 
To be but gauds cast out upon some heap, 
And stolen while the master was asleep.” | 
(The Proud King.) ?) 
But these quotations show more the undercurrent of thought 
than any particular and clearly defined ideas, for it_was_not 
until 1880 that he openly espoused the cause of Socialism. 








A sure proof of the very gradual development of Morris’s 
ideas is offered by the following passage from a letter of his 
dated the 26 March 1874 — sixteen years before the publi- 
cation of "News from Nowhere”. He writes: “Surely if people 
lived five hundred years instead of three score and ten they 
would find some better way of living than in such a sordid 
Joathsome place, but it now seems to be nobody’s business to 
try and better things — is’nt mine, you see, in spite of all my 
grumbling — but look, suppose people lived in little communities 
amongst gardens and green fields, so that you could be in the 
country in five minutes walk, almost no furniture for instance, 


) This and the following from "The Earthly Paradise”. 
?) ef. Aymer Vallance p. 228. 
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and no servants, and studied the (difficult) arts of enjoying life, | 
and finding out what they really wanted: then I think one might | 
hope that civilization had really begun. But as it is, the best | 
thing one can wish for this country at least is, meseems, some | 
great and tragical circumstances, so that if they cannot have 
pleasant life, which is what one means by civilization, they may 
at least have a history and something to think of — all of which 
won't happen in our time”.') 

This passage certainly contains the kernel of “News from 
Nowhere’, but Morris here only casually expresses his discontent 
with the present, and points out the direction in which, in his 
opinion, reform should move. His views underwent, it is clear, 
a gradual development and no sudden change. In a letter written 
on New Year’s Day 1881 he says: “Though to me, as I suppose 
to you, every day begins and ends a year, I was fain to catch 
hold of ancient custom; nor perhaps will you think it ceremonious 
or superstitious if I try to join thoughts with you today in 
writing a word of hope for the New Year, that it may do a 
good turn of work toward the abasement of the rich and the 
raising up of the poor, which is of all things most to be longed 
for, till people can at last rub out from their dictionaries alto- 

gether tl those dreadful, words rich and poor’. 


Of William Morris during this year McKail says, "The actual 
problem of civilization, as it was focussed and concentrated in 
the welter of London, drew him towards it with an invincible 
attraction, and upon senses always acutely open, and a brain that 
never ceased to sound among the bases of things, there fell with 
ever increasing urgency the cry of a bewildered and unhappy 
people — confusae sonus urbis et illaetabile murmur”.?) 


Civilization and all the horrors of the nineteenth century, 
of which Morris says “all this ... is the result of the system 
that has trampled upon Art and exalted Commerce into a sacred 
Religion”,?) began to become a very real problem to him. 


1) Mackail, Life of William Morris Vol. I p. 302. 
2) Mackail Vol. II. 
3) Art and Socialalism 1886, by W.M. Leek Bijou Reprints p. 11. 
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Morris wrote later of this period, describing how he came 


to be a Socialist, and he says himself “I had no transition 
period, unless you may call such a brief period of political radi- 
calism, during which I: saw my | ideal clear enough, but had no 





before I joined “the. ‘Democratic Federation (1882), and the 





meaning of my joining that body was that I had conceived a = 


hope of the realization of of my i ideal... For the rest when I 
took that "step I wäs blankly ig ignorant of economics; I had never 
so much as opened Adam Smith, or heard of Ricardo, or of 
Karl Marx” .') 

This may well apply to his political opinions, but the seeds 
of his socialism were sown some time before, as quotations from 
the “Earthly Paradise” show. 


And so Morris was tempted into the arena of public affairs, 
partly by this belief that a speedy change in modern conditions 
was no impossibility, and in fact could actually soon be brought 
about. This revolution was to be a salvation to art and all 
conditions of existence, for the latter, according to Morris’s belief, 
must necessarily be altered before there could be any hope of 
bettering the former.?) The hopelessness of contemporary art had 
been the original starting point, and Pre-Raphaelitism had 
necessarily been a transitional stage for Morris, in its py oeon on 
of this principle. 


His optimistic opinions were to be rudely shaken, but not 
before he had expended some of his best energies in this eiganiie 
and apparently hopeless task. 

Why Morris felt himself called upon to desert his art, in 
order to personally work for the regeneration of society, is a 
difficult, question to answer. The miseries of modern civilization 
had probably so come home to him, that he felt it to be the 
only possible course.’) A similar attitude on the part of Ruskin 
may not have been without influence on him. It will be remembered 








?) How I became a Socialist, by W. M. Twentieth Century Press 1896. 
2) cf. Art and Socialism. 


*) ef. The Letter written on the New Years Day 1881. 
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that the turning point took place in Ruskin’s life about the year 
1857, when he began to turn his attention to the Political Economy 
of Art, and then to the conditions under which works of art were 
produced. “Unto this Last” (1860—1861) and later “Time and 
Tide” (1867) denounced the political economy of John Stuart Mill 
and the Manchester School. er 


In this last work he expounds his own ideal, and he always 
taught that a happy life was the presupposition of all true art. 
What a contrast was the sad state of the machine-made nine- 
teenth century! Ruskin was driven to desert his artistic and 
critical work by his conviction that the "human soul itself was 
the most vital and essential kind of manufacture with which a 
nation could concern itself”.1) He saw deeply into Society as it 
was, and the iniquity of the whole position. Writing from 
Mornex in 1863 he says: “Tam ... tormented with the longing 
_for_rest_and. lonely—life, "and the sense of THS terrific call of 
human crime for resistance and of human misery for help”. He 
thus seems to have been diverted from Art by the call of a 
diseased society and the wretchedness which he began to see 
all around him, and which did not allow him peace, until he 
had dealt with the problem as he saw it. Art had led him to 
it, but to Morris both problems seemed more bound up with 
one another, and in any case he was now convinced of the necessity 
of a change. We have seen how his convictions arose out of 
his whole attitude to the problems of life as he saw them; but 
he was certainly then unaware of what ‘politics’ meant, or of 
the nature of political propaganda. —, 

On Morris’s plunging into the socialist arena, the movement 
in which he began to interest himself was under the influence | 
of Karl Marx, John Stuart Mill and Henry George. Morris’s_. 
connection with socialist bodies has been accurately described in 
many of the books dealing with his life and work, so I can 
spare myself a repetition of it here. The inner history of his 
socialistic activies and the cause of his breaking with all active 
propagandist labours is what interests us in this connection. 

















1) Introduction to Unto this Last by Oliver Lodge. Everyman Ed. 
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We must now shortly follow the subsequent development 
that attended his leaving the realms of art and poetry for that 
of every day life, and everyday political agitation. 

At the time of the Russo-Turkish war his attitude seems 
politically to have been that of a broad liberalism, and Morris 
Te in ever never influence on him frankly. But this influence 

him _ever r_nearer to a socialistic standpoint,—to_the latter's 
in his Gene so did Morris, the practical craftsman, find him- 
self compelled to do all in his power towards reform, by himself 
entering the political arena. He tells us himself that his joining 
the “Democratic Federation” was in itself a sign that he hoped 
for a realization of his ideal, and he adds that "the practice of 
art forced me into a hatred of civilization, which, if things were 
to stop as they are... would make art a collection of the curiosities 
of the past, which would have no serious relation to the life of the 
present” .!) 

He confides to us in the same place his ignorance of Adam 
Smith, Ricarı do and Karl Marx; but_he had read portions of. Mill, 
for instance his attack on the socialism of Fourrier. He now started 
on Marx’s “Capital”, and was prepared, “with his characteristic 
energy, to go to any lengths now that his convictions had led 
him thus far; but he confesses?) that though he enjoyed the 
historical part he suffered "agonies of confusion of brain over 
reading the pure economics of that great work“. 

However, his determination and courage in facing all un- 
pleasantness was phenomenal, and is of importance to us here 
because it explains how it came about that he did not hesitate 
to place his art, of which he thought so highly, at the disposal 
of the cause. In those days socialism „was a synonym for lawlessness 
and folly” ;%) and Morris terminated or strained many a friendship 
in taking this step.*) His literary and poetical work now fell 














) How I became a Socialist by W. M. 

*) Ibid. 

5) Rickett p. 225. 

4) Tennyson (Allingham’s Diary p. 339, Dee. 5th, 1884) speaking of 
Morris, says: “He has gone crazy!” 
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quite into abeyance, for his activities in connection with the 
Federation made it impossible for him to find time for both: he 
turned his hand to anything he thought would prove useful — 
and when a periodical ‘Justice’ was started in 1884 with funds 
provided by Edward Carpenter, he contributed to the paper. It 
was in this direction that his most lasting work for Socialism 
was done; and it is curiously symbolical of all his activities that 
his two works "John Ball” and “News from Nowhere” have done 
more to spread socialist opinions than everything else that he 
ever did — in fact they are, perhaps, the most read of all his 
works, though not entirely on account of their didactic tendencies. 

But the activities of the Federation did not satisfy Morris 
in his heart of hearts. They seemed to be much too disposed 
to attempt to elaborate something out of existing conditions. 
Perhaps the more practical and experienced men thought this 
was the only way in which even moderate success could be 
achieved. Morris was naturally far more radical in his demands; 
in fact, his notions were really too ideal for the hard and fast 
remedies proposed by the Federation. The way of the Middle 
Ages was the only way that popular art could be produced; 
and present society, organized as it was for competition and 
profit, made such production utterly impossible, and this alone, 
in Morrris’s eyes, was its condemnation. For he valued art as 


eee 
a sign of th iness of the people, and chiefly 


for_the reason that “genuine Art is always an expression of 
“pleasure in labour”. It was this train of thought that made him 
question modern mechanical labour-saving devices, for work was 
to be a pleasure, and art an expression of the results of this 
harmony. It was therefore quite unnecessary and the reverse of 
expedient to attempt to make any effort to abolish or curtail the 
work that was to prove an essential ingredient in the production 
of art. The result of such an attempt was only too obvious in 
the lamentable state of affairs in the nineteenth century. 
The_whole system was clearly wrong; the times were out 
of joint. The only hope seemed to lie in the possibility. of a 


great revolution, signs of which Morris ‘thought he saw in the 


near future. It was the result of that optimism which is a sure 
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sign of a social reformer, and without which Morris would never 
have tried to ‘set the crooked straight’. 

Morris was still thinking of conditions similar to those 
sketched out by Ruskin in “The Nature of Gothic” as the ideal 
ones, that were the secret of Gothic architecture and the finest 
art that the world had ever produced; and throughout all the 
vicissitudes of his career as a Socialist he never once lost sight 
of his cherished ideal. This is not surprising if the real well- 
springs of his socialism have once been fully grasped; but the 
contrast between him and his fellow workers for the cause of 
social referm is certainly very striking. “Not seldom I please 
myself with trying to realise the face of medieval England” he 
writes at this time,') but he still confessed himself to be entirely 
in sympathy with the aims of the organization. 


However, in 1884, a cleft began to make itself apparent in 
the ranks of the Federation itself. The cause of this is not 
difficult to define. The socialism that had been officially preached 
during these years had gradually become too dogmatic for Morris. 
Marx now appeared to him too ‘academic’ and ‘arithmetic’, and 
the whole method of socialist propaganda and parliamentary 
agitation, after the first failure, began to assume an aspect of 
futility. He was no longer ready to submit to the subordination, 
which a genuine belief in the Ideal for which he was working 
had inspired him to put up with during the first years of his 
connection with active political work. It seemed to him that he 
was only drifting farther away into a maze of purely political 
agitation, and leaving his real object rapidly behind him. In 
this year he definitely seceded from the “Federation” and took 
an active part in forming the ‘Socialist League’. One of their 
first actions was that of founding a paper of their own, and 
their object was to spread revolutionary international socialism. 
Their whole policy "was lifted at once onto a higher and broader 
platform than that of the social Democratic Federation”.?2) The first 





) ef. Vallance, Chap. XII (William Morris, His Art, His Writings 
and His Public Life) 
2) ef. Vallance p. 331. 
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number of the “Commonweal”? was dated 1885 and it was for 
this periodical that Morris some years later wrote “News from 
Nowhere”. Their policy now became to advocate a complete and 
sweeping change in existing conditions, and state Socialism and 
all that it stands for, became their watchword. 


It will readily be seen that this programme was more radical 
and therefore more in accordance with Morris’s real wishes; and 
it must be confessed, not only of a more ideal, but also of a much 
more impracticable nature. However, it renewed his hope, and 
caused him to redouble his energies. He played an important 
part in the work of the League and in the wording of their 
‘Manifesto’, which may be taken as an authentic statement of 
his position at this time. He engaged now in great lecturing 
duties, which were also not suited to his natural capacities. He 
had great difficulty in preparing himself for the task of a public 
lecturer, for he had few of the qualifications that go to the 
making of a good speaker. He proved himself, however, a useful 
worker, and it was perhaps his public reputation as a socialist 
that gave his writings greater weight, and contributed to the 
success of his political romances. 

But it was impossible, from the very nature of things, that 
Morris could ever be contented with the agitations of any socialist 
body, although he had so unselfishly thrown himself into the work. 
Of his absolute sincerity there can be no doubt; but it is also no 
less certain that Morris was bound to suffer a great disillusionment, 
and come to see of what stuff the world was really made. 

The reasons for his leaving the Federation have already 
been pointed out; many followed him out of mistrust for the 
leadership of Hyndman and out of disapproval for the par- 
liamentary tactics of the Federation. Morris said that parliaments 
were holding society together as it is and that a complete change 
was necessary; all this work was but patching the old machine.’ 
Belford Bax was the theoretical leader of the “Socialist League” 
and there were many men of talent and good will in its ranks, 
but there was heartily ilittle organizing or political skill amongst 


1) Beers, Geschichte des Sozialismus in England. 
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them. The League characteristically omitted to pledge itself to 
any definite programme, and this naturally proved a weakness 
from the practical point of view. But, even here, Morris’s own 
peculiar standpoint soon began to make itself apparent. He was 
so placed by fortune that he could well aiford to wait, if his 
ideals, which in truth were very little short of the millenium, 
did not seem to be realizable in the near future. Thus temporary 
or conciliatory measures were from his standpoint of no value 
whatever. He did not shirk the task of grappling with these 
difficult problems; but his last hopes were shaken on “the 
shameful day” of November 13'% 1887 in Trafalgar Square. He 
was suddenly brought to see, with terrible vividness, the motives 
that were driving the men for whom he had sacrificed so much. 
His optimism and his firm belief in the good sense and power 
of co-operation on the part of the rank and file had received 
a rude awakening. 


The following incident, which took place on that very day, 
as related by Vallance, is suggestive and symbolical of the real 
relations existing between Morris and the crowd at his back. 
A large number of people determined to march to the Abbey; 
it is not very clear what motives led them to this resolution, 
but they were headed by Morris. When they at last reached 
it, there seemed to be some likelihood of their attacking the 
building and at any rate destroying the windows; it was only 
with great difficulty that they were dissuaded from so doing. 
The incongruence between the sentiments of the crowd, who 
were almost ready to tear down the Abbey, and those of their 
leader, over whose dead body they would have been compelled to 
pass in doing so, illustrates most strikingly the true state of affairs.t) 


Of the events of that day Bernard Shaw wrote: "If the 
men who had had the presumption to call themselves his ‘comrades’ 
and ‘brothers’ had been in earnest about cleaning and beautifying 
human society as he was in earnest about it, he would have 
been justified in believing that there was a great revolutionary 





*) Morris wrote a Tract dealing with the Abbey. cf. Publications of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
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force beginning to move in society. Trafalgar Square cured him 
and many others of that illusion”.!) 


In 1890 he wrote_his official farewell in the “Commonweal”. 





entitled: “Where are we now”? In this article he says, ‘our 
very success has dimmed the great ideals that first led us on; 
for the hope of the partial and, so to say, vulgarised realization 


of Socialism is pressing upon us”.2) e saw that all agitation — 


to bring about the millenium, whilst the state of the people was 








“such as it was, would be utterly fruitless until they _had arrived. 
at a certain level of development. He writes also that all men 
must be slaves, who are not ready to manage their own affairs, 
even ‘riots have to be carried out by men who do not know 
what socialism means”, and so he is at length forced to confess 
“We are not ready for such a change as that!’ 

The men must learn to do without their masters, for with- 
out a mass of public opinion every change is impossible. "Our 
business, I repeat, is the making of Socialists.” 





Such words as these make his position with regard to” 


political propaganda abundantly clear; Morris’s hope of a realiz- 
ation was thus completely shattered, his energy almost at an 
end. But his belief in his ideals was not shaken, as some critics 
have suggested. The root principles seemed to him to stand as 
firmly as they ever did, his faith was only shaken in the 
possibility of their realization under present conditions. The 
character of Morris allowed of no other solution, and he found 
no weak chain in the argument. 

So the matter ended as it was bound to end, and Morris 
retreated not only from the political arena, but, one might almost 
say, from the unfortunate conditions of the present day. He 


took his retreat to art, and seemed to console himself by living — 
once more in the legendary times that provide the background | 


for his long series of prose romances, which begins at this time. 


We can easily see now around what centre Morris’s whole life _ 


revolved, and with what consistency he carried his principles 
through to the last. 


1) cf. Aymer Valance, William Morris p. 337. 
°) The Commonweal Vol. 6 No. 253. Sat. Nov. 15th, 1890. 
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Morris pressed his powers of romancer into the service of 
the cause, and he wrote two tales for the pages of the 
"Commonweal”, "John Ball” (1886—1887) and “News from 
Nowhere” (1890). The former of these is a forerunner of the 
latter, as will be seen later, so it will therefore be necessary to 
treat it in its connection with “News from Nowhere’. Between 
the appearance of these two works lies the period in which 
Morris broke at last with political socialism. That his prin- 
ciples stood as form as ever, and indeed caused this breakage, 
will be seen from the socialism of “News from Nowhere", for 
no change of principle is apparent. 

The writing of “John Ball’ shows that Morris was ready 
to place his art at the disposal of the cause of social reform, 
and that he was ripe for the hint that Bellamy’s successful 
political romance was to give him, which was to suggest to him 
to bring his notions of an ideal community to paper, as he does 
in "News from Nowhere”. 

If we take a short survey, at this juncture, of Morris's 
literary work as a whole, it becomes evident that after 1877 a 
long pause took place in his poetic production, which was first 
broken by “The Odyssey of Homer” ten years later (1887). 
This break in his poetical and literary production coincides to all 
practical intents and purposes with his avowal of socialism,*) and 
the years of active connection with the work of political agitation, 
which left him but little time for other pursuits, so earnest 
was he in his work for the ‘cause. The publication of "The 
Odyssey of Homer” in 1887, and the commmencing in 1888 of 
| the long series of prose romances marks his return to art and 
his breakage with political socialism. That his actual leave 
taking from his ‘comrades’ and the publication of "Where are 
we now?” falls two years later, shows that Morris had been 
gradually giving up hope in the change that agitation was to 
bring about. “News from Nowhere” is therefore written after 
his breakage with political work, though it appears in the pages 
of the “Commonweal” in the same year as "Where are we now?” 


1) Socialism openly avowed 1880. 
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In the long series of prose romances which begins in 1888 
(“A Tale of the House of the Wolfings”) and ends in 1898 
(“The Sundering Flood”+)) "John Ball’ and "News from Now- 
here” form a category to themselves. Of these other tales we 
need not speak here, it is enough to mention that they play in 
an ideal world and are written in Morris’s curious medieval 
style, which some critics have miscalled "Wardour Street ” English.) 

But in these two tales (“John Ball” and "News from Now- | 
here’) Morris’s object was chiefly didactic, and he therefore — 
clothed them in a form which might attract the wider public for 
whom they were written; besides, publication in the "Common- 
weal” made this advisable.*) He had already written lectures 
and poems in the service of Socialism and the sincerity of an 
“artist so sensitive to the proper uses of his art”, which induced 
him to press this art into such service, "is in itself a justification 
of the result”.*) 

Before taking final leave of political Socialism he tried to 
help on the one form of agitation, which he still held to be of 
value, by the publication of these tales. He inclined more and 
more to the Fabian standpoint, and in "Where are we now?” he 
confessed his belief in education towards Socialism, .as the only 
practicable course. He hoped that these tales would help to 
spread the doctrine far and wide, and indeed they have proved , 
perhaps the most popular of all Morris’s writings — but not | 
alone on account of their didactic qualities. 

This fact is of peculiar interest, for it shows how far Morris 
was led to err from his real sphere by his active engagement in 
political work. As soon as he put his powers of romancer into 
the service of socialism, instead of wasting his strength in vainly 











1) Published after Morris’s death. 

2 For an account of these tales inclusive of “John Ball” and “News 
from Nowhere” and a close examination of their style cf. Biber, Studien 
zu William Morris’s Prose-Romances. Diss. Greifswald 1907. 

3) In The Commonweal Vol. 5 (1889). Morris writes (p. 388): "Yon 
must not write in a literary style if yon wish the working classes to under- 
stand you...” (cf. Ellis, The House Vol. 12 (1902) and Mackail Vol. 1 p. 359 
and Vol. p. 61). 

4) Drinkwater Chap. XII. 
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attempting to address meetings of working men at windy street 
corners, his success was far greater. Such work was his real 
sphere, and it was here that his great gifts could prove of value. 


It now only remains, before passing on to a more detailed 
consideration of “News from Nowhere’, to add a few words in 
regard to Morris’s connection with Socialism in its last phase. 
In "Where are we now?”!) he had tried to make his position 
clear; but his real position was such that he could hardly ex- 
pect to be fully understood, and the real origins of his socialism 
could not be grasped by reading this article. Some replies were 
written, and Morris, the soul of honour as he was, was bitterly 
attacked in the columns of the "Commonweal” itself. He was 
accused of lack of sympathy, and of much else which must have 
been heart-rending to him. It was all the thanks he got from 
many of his comrades for the time and money, and worst of 
all — health, which he had expended in the cause of social reform. 


But it was the death-knell of the paper. It rapidly went 
from bad to worse, and after publishing some scandalous articles 
— so much so that they led to prosecution — it became extinct 
and the plant was confiscated. 

So his connection with active socialistic work brought him 
only a long series of disillusionments; the attitude of many of 
his ‘comrades’, and the attacks that were made upon him in the 
“Commonweal” were most especially painful and disheartening. 
When they actually reproached him with cowardice and a dis- 
regard for the wrongs of others, their inability to understand 
his real ideas and desires was sufficiently clear — the ideas 
which had prompted him to spend so much of his strength in 
the advancement of a cause which he had thought had as object 
a similar idea to theirs. ‘He held in the palm of his hand the 
__key, which only waited to be applied, to the door of. universal 
 good- fellowship. But t But the key refused to turn in the lock. Such 








!) The Commonweal Nov. 15th, 1890. 
*) Aymer Vallance, William Morris Chap. XII. 
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The following description of Morris’s social ideas as they 
were at the end of his life, extracted from an account written 
by Mr. W. S. Blunt,!) which was based on conversation he had 
with William Morris during one of the last private visits he ever 
paid, may prove of interest here. ‘Morris’s Socialism had very 
little to do with the received tenets of its political professors. 
It was essentially xsthetic and in a sense reactionary. Violent 
though it was against the evils of modern capitalism, it was a 
lament for the past rather than _a programme for the future. 
It had no modern constructive plan. ‘It will be time enough’, 
he more than once told me, ‘to think of that when we shall 
have made a clean sweep of present conditions...” For the 
last_few years of his life he was to a large extent disenchanted 
with Socialism as_apractical political creed’) He had 
returned from it to his earlier worship of art, poetry, and the 
beautiful in craftsmanship, and was weary of the rest.” 





























In the following chapter it will be necessary to deal with 
“John Ball” in connection with “News from Nowhere’. “John 
Ball” preceded it in the pages of the “Commonweal”, being 
published in 1886—1887, two years before the appearance of | 
Bellamy’s book in 1889, which proved an important link in the 
chain of occurances, for it_gave Morris the actual impulse to 
write_a description of an ideal state as he saw it. To his mind 
it was almost a challenge; and his reply served at the same time 
as an answer to Bellamy and as a justification of his attitude in 
withdrawing from the public political arena. “John Ball” is of 
the greatest importance in any consideration of the sources of 
the literary form of “News from Nowhere’; Bellamy’s book, as 
challenging a reply, must be considered chiefly in relation to 
the substance of ‘News from Nowhere”. A description of each 
of these works must therefore follow, each in its proper place, 
showing in how far they influenced, or were the forerunners of, 
Morris’s Utopian romance. 











1) A. Compton-Rickett, William Morris. 
2) The italics are mine. 
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Part IL. 
"News from Nowhere.’ 


In the following year, namely on January 11*, 1890, appeared 
the first instalment of “News from Nowhere’, it ran as a serial 
through thirty-nine numbers of the “Commonweal”, and it was 
first printed separately in 1891. Since then it has proved to 
be perhaps the most popular of Morris’s writings, and has been 
translated into all the most important foreign languages.!) 

In dealing with the book more closely it will be most con- 
venient to separate, for the time being, the literary form from 
the actual substance of the work, that is, from its actual reform 
proposals; and then to trace the origin of each to its source. 

The following short account of the contents of "News from 
Nowhere” is intended to be a survey of the story which Morris 
invented to give an added interest to his political proposals, 
quite apart from the proposals themselves, which, as it has been 
mentioned, will be dealt with later. 

In the first chapter it is described how a certain man (who 
proves to be Morris himself) after attending a brisk discussion 
at the ‘League’ as to “the future of the fully developed new 
society”,*) sets off home and finds himself musing further on the 

*) Bibliographical Note. First printed in The Commonweal, 1890, 
printed in book form from The Commonweal, crown 8vo, Robert Brothers, 
Boston, U.S.A. 1890, Reprinted 1894. First English Edition, crown 8vo, 
Reeves & Turner, 1891; with 250 copies on French hand-made paper, tall 
crown 89°. Reprinted June 1891, March 1892 and March 1895. Printed at 
The Kelmscott Press in the Golden Type 8vo, November 2204, 1892. Trans- 
ferred to Longmans Green & Co. June 1896. Reprinted January 1897, 
November 1899, August 1902, July 1905, January 1907, January 1908, 


January 1910. Pocket Library Edition, June 1912 (cf. Pocket Edition 1912) 
2) News from Nowhere p. 1. 
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subject on his way, and discontentedly wishing he could but see 
it for himself. He soon reaches his house by the river and 
loses no time in tumbling into bed; but his sleep proves troubled. 

On waking he finds himself at home, but to his great sur- 
prise it has turned summer, apparently quite suddenly, and the 
heat is intense. He dresses and goes later for a swim with a 
boatman whom he finds outside, and he now notices to his amaze- 
ment that the ugly suspension bridge has disappeared. He soon 
enters into conversation with the waterman, who seems to be 
of a superior class to the men he remembered previously at the 
same spot. His amazement at the sight of a new bridge, and 
at the fact that all the unsightly factories which he previously 
recollected so well were no longer visible, is heightened when 
he finds himself asking the waterman the age of the new 
bridge, and when the waterman indicates that it was built some 
little time ago; to be exact, in the year 2003. On attempting 
to pay this man, he finds that the latter knows nothing of money. 
The Dreamer’s conduct only causes the man to remark that he 
expects he has come from a far country, and in this case would 
undoubtedly be pleased to get some one to act as guide for him. 
This he undertakes to do himself, as he wishes anyhow to go 
up stream for the hay harvest, and could easily take the 
stranger with him. 

A substitute is quickly found to perform the waterman’s 
duties, and all three together enter the Guest House, which 
stands on the site of the Dreamer’s old dwelling. This house 
is compared to Crosby Hall and is of considerable architectural 
merit, and in it they meet three girls, all prettily dressed in 
old-world garments, one of them of considerable beauty, who 
serve them with meat and drink. He now gets into conversation 
with a weaver, who is rather an antiquarian, and knows some- 
thing of the nineteenth century. They soon enter a carriage, 
and the waterman (Dick) and the Dreamer drive off together, 
rolling down countrified lanes in Hammersmith, between rural 
houses with large gardens. His guide explains much to him and 
promises him that a kinsman of his will be able to tell him 
more. He sketches in the meantime some of the new arrange- 
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ments; but they soon catch sight of Westminster Abbey and 
the disused Houses of Parliament, and find themselves in Picca- 
dilly amidst lines of booths and Guest Houses. The stranger 
enters a shop and is given tobacco and a handsome gold-mounted 
pipe, which he remembers just in time not to attempt to pay 
for. An old man, who has been holding the horse, now joins 
them and takes part in the conversation, which turns just then 
on a disease of the past — idleness. 

They now reach Trafalgar Square, which is surrounded by 
villas, and they are offered fruit, which grows there in abundance; 
but still the Dreamer cannot help picturing the place to himself 
as it was, when he knew it in 1887. They soon arrive at the 
British Museum, which is still standing, and the Dreamer is 
introduced to the waterman’s great-grandfather, who was pre- 
viously custodian of the library there. Here Dick renews his 
acquaintance with his previous love Clara and retires with her, 
leaving the Dreamer and the old librarian Hammond together. 
They soon start a long conversation and the old man explains 
a great deal of the new life to him. Hammond then goes on 
to describe the present town of London, which has been de- 
centralized into a sort of garden city, and the changes through 
which the country has been going, as well as the general con- 
dition of it at present. 

After a long talk they are interrupted by the young people, 
and the Dreamer, after bidding old Hammond farewell, sets out 
in the same carriage with them for Hammersmith, where they 
are very kindly received. After a merry evening feast in the 
building that he had already visited, they go to rest and, rising 
early on the following morning, the three of them set off up- 
stream in a rowing boat. They stop at midday at Hampton 
Court and have their meal in the great hall there, and then 
they proceed to Runnymede, where they meet an old man who 
offers to put them up for the night. They accordingly accom- 
pany him to his home near by, where his grand-daughter Ellen 
helps to receive them, and their host entertains them with his 
curious discontent at the life of the present and his longing for 
that of the past. On the following day, after more conversation 
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with the old man, they re-embark and scull further upstream 
past Eton and Windsor Castle, to Bisham, seeing much haymaking 
by the way, and only reaching their destination after nightfall, 
which is the house of a friend of Dick’s named Allen. After 
passing the night at his house they continue their journey on 
the following day. They encounter some girls on the bank, but 
do not stop as they still want to press on upstream, as does 
Allen, who now makes one of the party. They scull on to 
Streatley to lunch amidst unspoilt country at Wallingford, having 
set Allen ashore at his destination. Then they fall in with 
another old man, who is able to give them much information 
with regard to the past great period of change. 

On setting off again for Oxford they are overtaken by a 
boat sculled by Ellen, who wished to see them again and had 
taken the opportunity of following them up the river. The 
Dreamer is deputed to get into her boat and he does so with 
alacrity, as he has begun to take a deep interest in this 
beautiful girl. In her company the time passes quickly and at 
sunset they reach Oxford, but do not stop there. 

Sculling further in the moonlight they eventually disembark 
and pass the night at some little town on the river bank. They 
start again early the following morning and the Dreamer again 
travels in Ellen’s boat, and has more talk with her, feeling 
himself young again in her charming company. Their stopping 
at a fine house on the river bank leads to more comparison 
being drawn between the buildings of the present and those of 
the past in a conversation between himself and Ellen which 
lasts until Dick and Clara disturb them. 

They continue their journey upstream, the Dreamer still 
conversing with Ellen, till they meet Dick’s friends, who are 
waiting for them on the bank; here they disembark and join 
them in the most beautiful reaches of the Upper Thames, in the 
neighbourhood of a find old house. Into this old dwelling he 
wanders with Ellen, and they enjoy the scenes around them 
together, the Dreamer sadly thinking of the past. They learn 
that the harvesters have been preparing a feast in the Church 
near by and so they enter it with Dick to find the company 
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already assembled. Clara, Ellen, Dick and the Dreamer sit down 
together, the latter filled with sorrow by a strange feeling that 
all this is somehow slipping from him. He feels compelled to 
leave the Church, but it seems to him that a black cloud en- 
velopes him — and he knows no more. 


He wakes to find himself at Hammersmith. It was all a 
dream, in fact he had felt the whole time that he did not 
belong to these surroundings of happiness, but was a creature 
of a different age... “If others can see it as I have seen it 
then it may be called a vision rather than a dream.” With 
these words the romance concludes. 

It will now be possible to enter into a consideration of the 
sources of the ‘form’ of “News from Nowhere’, and it will be 
convenient to inquire into these before passing on to the actual 
reform proposals, and their origin. It has already been mentioned 
that "News from Nowhere” had a forerunner in the columns of 
the “Commonweal”, namely the slight story of “John Ball’; it 
must be borne in mind that this appeared before the publication 
of Bellamy’s book, and it must interest us here principally on 
account of its form. There is a striking similarity between it 
and “News from Nowhere’, which renders it imperative to con- 
sider it at some length. It will be better to commence with the 
story of “John Ball” and then pass on to its sources. The im- 
portance of this will be soon apparent. 

The slight story which Morris invents in ‘John Ball’ is 
shortly as follows: 

The Dreamer, who is clearly Morris himself, is often rewarded 
for ‘fretting himself so much about present matters’ by a ‘quite- 
unasked for pleasant dream’.1) In one instance he apparently 
wakes to find himself in a rural village of fourteenth century 
England, which appears to be in a very excited state. It is, in 
fact, during the peasants’ rising at the end of the fourteenth 
century: he enters with others the tavern, which he describes as 
being far superior in architecture and decoration to similar 
buildings of the present day, and mixes with the inhabitants. 


*) John Ball p. 1 (Longmans’ Ed. 1912). 
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Everything presents, of course, a favourable contrast to his eyes, 
accustomed as they are to the “tumbledown bankrupt-looking 
surroundings” !) of modern agricultural life. All soon meet at 
the village cross, armed as best they may, to hear a speech by 
John Ball, who has just escaped from prison, and who is engaged 
in stirring up the people against the oppression and tyranny of 
the lords of the land. The Dreamer finds himself with them, 
accompanied by Will Green, one of the inhabitants who has 
shown himself particularly friendly, and they both listen attentively 
to John Ball’s stirring words, which he speaks from the cross 
beneath a banner bearing the historic couplet: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?’ 


“Hearken, then, men of Kent”, he cries, *Forsooth, to o many-rich. 


-there_would_ be one too aa, for all should be his thralls. 3) 


And thus he exhorts them to rise and cast off the yoke of 
tyranny and make themselves free men. Soon the tidings of the 
advance of the enemy are brought. They are knights and men- 
at-arms who have been sent to restore order in the country, and 
who are nearing the village in battle array. The bringing of the 
news and the preparations of the peasants are now described 
with much detail. The Dreamer follows the others and manages 
to obtain a good view of all that is going on, without, however, 
taking part in anything himself. The battle is now fought, and 
a long description given of the manner in which the men of 
Kent put the soldiers and men-at-arms to flight; after which they 
re-enter the village and John Ball once more addresses the assembled 
people from the cross, and inspires them with courage to “wend 
the road to London tomorrow’ %) and go quietly to their homes 
for the night till that morrow shall dawn. A supper scene at 
Will Green’s is now described, after which John Ball, who is 
present, leaves the merry throng and enters the church with the 














1) John Ball p.5 (Longmans’ Ed. 1912). 
2) John Ball p. 43 (Longmans’ Ed. 1912). 
3) John Ball p. 82 (Longmans’ Ed. 1912). 
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Dreamer. The church, which is quite new, is very beautiful, and 
Morris of course does not forget to describe it in detail. In it 
are laid the bodies of the dead, who had lost their lives in the 
recent fight. This causes the priest to engage in conversation 
with the Dreamer on the subject of life and death. Later John 
Ball leads him into the chancel, protesting that he has still much 
to say to him, and then questions him as to his opinion on the 
rights and wrongs of their revolutionary undertaking, and the 
likelihood of success; for he deems him to be a scholar who 
has ‘read books’ and is thus more capable of judging their 
chances than he himself. But now it seems to him that the 
stranger is some supernatural being, so he boldly asks him to 
tell him of the days that shall be, if he know of them. They 
thus begin a long conversation on the days to come in which 
the Dreamer tells him that their present undertaking must come 
to naught and their captains be slain. He then goes on to 
describe how in later times the men shall become free and in- 
dependent of their masters, and yet with the price of their 
labour buy leave to labour, and so be free only in name. Thus 


the conditions of to-day are explained to John Ball in terms of 





























themselves free from the yoke of villainage, but he cannot grasp 
. . . Kern Ree 
the mysterious compulsion which makes thralls of them again 


immediately, nor can he understand how men shall become 
‘monopolists’, earning immense sums without doing a single day’s 
labour. All this shall become easy through the introduction of 
‘labour-saving’ mechanism which shall make slavery on a large 
scale possible, and just as in those days shall the men fear to 
rise against the masters, and these in turn try to persuade them 
that they are really free, and not at all in need of deliverance 
from imaginary tyranny. 

Meanwhile the daylight has been gradually growing brighter 
and brighter and the church becoming each moment more visible 
until, all of sudden, the dreamer wakes to find himself lying in his 
familiar bed at home. Looking out of the window, on the horrid 
picture of nineteenth century England, he hears the factory hooters 
peremptorily summoning the workers to their round of daily toil. 
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Three motives, it seems, go to the making of this work and 
they are motives which would certainly be familiar to such a 





keen student of the Middle Ages as Morris’s was. Firstly the | 


idea_of embodying his views of society in the form of a tale at 








all; secondly the dream motive; thirdly the idea of taking the 





fourteenth century as a background for the story. Once these | 





three motives were decided upon the story seems naturally to 
flow out of them. 


With regard to the first factor, namely the idea of clothing 
social ideas in belle-lettristic form: it is a means of popularizing 
political theories, the advantage of which was seen in very early 
times; political romances have a long history behind them. With 
regard to Morris, we know that he derived so much pleasure 
from reading More’s Utopia, that he later went as far as to print 
it at the “Kelmscott Press’ (in 1893) and at the same time he 
wrote a “Fore-word” to it, wherein he regarded More "as a link 
between the surviving Communion of the Middle Ages ... and 
the hopeful practical progressive movement of to-day’. 


In the second place the dream motive, which allows of an 
individual thoroughly acquainted with nineteenth century con- 
ditions being transported from the life of to-day to the times of 
John Ball, was a means almost suggested at once to a man of the 
type of Morris, having such an intimate knowledge of the literature 
of that period. For the Vision as a literary device was employed 
constantly throughout the Middle Ages in many secular and didactic 
works,t) for instance in the "Roman de la Rose”, or “The Vision 
of Piers Ploughman”, not to mention Chaucer’s ‘Blaunche the 
Duchesse” or “The House of Fame” and other works (cf. The 
Apocalypse of Golias” and "Winner and Waster”) possibly familiar 
to Morris. It scarcely seems necessary to search for remoter 
sources than these; for, though Morris was widely read, there 
was no period with which he was more intimately acquainted, 
or which lay nearer to his heart, than the centuries that saw 
the rise and flower of Gothic architecture. 





1) Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, 
Macmillan 1906. 
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In order to clothe that criticism of society, which was the 
didactic purpose of the whole, in the artistic form of a romance, 
it was necessary to introduce some stranger thoroughly acquainted 
with the nineteenth century, who might describe the fourteenth 
and point out the difference between the two periods; the most 
convenient way of solving this difficulty was by the artifice of 
a dream, which could thus transplant the dreamer five centuries 
backward in the most plausible manner. 

With regard to the third point, it would indeed be strange 
if Morris had chosen any other period. His ideal conception of 
the Middle Ages allowed him equally well to point the moral 
and at the same time to contrast the conditions of those times 
with society at the present day, and later to explain modern life 
in terms of the fourteenth century — with shrewdly critical 
insight. The fact that the stories in “The Earthly Paradise” 
are all supposed to be told towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, in Chaucer’s time, is important here, as it shows that 
it was a forerunner of “John Ball’s” in this respect. The open- 
ing lines of the “Prologue” to that work exhort the reader to 


“forget six—eounties_overhung with smoke” and to picture to 


himself that even now: “Geoffrey r Chaucer’s pen 
~~ Moves over bills of lading — ’mid such times 
Shall dwell the hollow puppets of my rhymes’. 

These were the times in which Morris felt himself most at 
home, and if he specified the period of his imaginative works 
at all, it generally lay in these forgotten centuries; or if 
not, in a time little differing from them in any essential way. 
Even his classical stories take on much of the medieval aspect. 
Morris’s Troy had embattled towers: a characteristic not only of 
his ‘master’ Chaucer, but of all other writers of the Middle Ages. 

That the end of the fourteenth century, in this respect, was 
especially suited for Morris’s purpose, is clear, if the state of 
unrest that prevailed’ during the reign of Richard the Second 
is contrasted with the similar condition of things during the 
nineteenth century. The times of John Ball and Jack Straw 
actually presented some analogy to present day conditions: a 
fact which Morris certainly wishes to point out when he de- 
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scribes the rising of the peasants as a protest against their 
i ; use of it. j 

Thus, the three motives that go towards the composition 
of "John Ball” are motives that lay ready to Morris’s hand, 
when once he had formed the plan of using his talents as a 
romancer in the service of social reform. However, he was 
far too much of an artist in every way to debase his art in 
doing so: he managed to choose surroundings and methods of 
exposition so suited to his genius, that the story of ‘John Ball’ 
never falls below a high level of artistic achievement. 

And so, with the help of these simple motives, Morris sué- 
ceeds in telling a tale lacking apparent didacticism and full of 
charm. The last three chapters (there are twelve in all) contain 
the conversation of John Ball with the Dreamer, and it is really 
only here that any objects is apparent, for the words of John 
Ball’s at the Cross are fitting to the situation, and do not 
occupy any very considerable space. Of course a moral is to 
be drawn from the work as a whole, but the rest of the story, 
with its description and battle episode, is certainly romantic and 
worthy in every way of Morris’s craftsmanship. 

Many critics, indeed, have considered “John Ball” to be one 
of the finest productions of Morris’s genius: it is "the book into 
which Morris put his fullest utterances upon human life. And, 
as if moved by the depth and earnestness of his theme, this 
work, this simple story of the peasant rising in medieval Eng- 
land, represents the highest point he ever reached as a writer 
of prose, and perhaps the highest point of all his works as a 
writer... This small book is the great parable of English 
socialism .. .”+) 

His vision of the ‘vanished past’ is “that exquisite little 
book, the very heart of Morris’s work, ‘A Dream of John Ball’’; 
and Morris’s vision of the ‘unseen future’ was incorporated three 
years later in “News from Nowhere”.?) 

It will now be possible to compare the structure of “John 
Ball” to that of "News from Nowhere’, showing to what extent 


1) Holbrook Jackson, William Morris p. 58. 
2) Mackail, An address (Town Hall, Birmingham) p. 25. 
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the latter was modelled on the former, and it will prove most 
practicable to discuss the subject under three heads, correspond- 
ing to the three fundamental motives which went to the com- 
position of “John Ball”. But it must be remembered that “John 
Ball” was written in 1887, “News from Nowhere” in 1890, and 
that "Looking Backward”, which also exerted some influence on 
the form of “News from Nowhere” appeared after "John Ball” 
but before “News from Nowhere” — but Bellamy’s influence on 
the form of Morris’s book must be treated of later. 

The first motive we find paralleled in “News from Nowhere’ 
is namely the idea of embodying a vision of an ideal state in 














the form of a romance at all, and this is, especially since the 
publication of “Looking Backward”+) a matter of less impor- 
tance. If the question is worthy of further study, it must be 
in connection with ‘John Ball” and not with “News from Now- 
here”, and it would certainly lead to a consideration of the 
book in relation to other political romances, which is of course 
outside the scope of the present paper. 

The second motive is that of the dream, which is handled 
in “News from Nowhere” almost exactly as in John Ball, where 
the Dreamer (also Morris himself) is often rewarded for “fretting 
himself so much about present matters” by a "quite unasked- 
for pleasant dream”. It was on one of these occasions that 
he apparently awoke to find himself outside a rural village of 
fourteenth century England?) as will easily be remembered from 
the foregoing. In "News from Nowhere” the only change is 
that a friend relates how one of their number sets off home 
after a discussion at the League, and still having similar thoughts 
in his head, falls asleep and dreams a most remarkable dream. 
‘That the Dreamer is undoubtedly again Morris himself is quite 
evident from the few words of playful description of him that 
are given, wherein he is described as “damning all the rest for 
fools’, and as having afterwards been annoyed at losing his 
temper at the meeting — a thing very characteristic of Morris's 








1) Looking Backward is the description of an ideal state. 
®) John Ball p. 53. 


passionate temperament (Mackail mentions that Morris destroyed 
many articles, such as chairs, in angry fits) It is also added 
that he was at best never a very “dressy person’, and this was 
certainly quite true of him. He had often been mistaken by 
strangers for some seaman ashore. 


After the first few pages, however, the narrative is taken 
up in the first person, so that even this trifling difference soon 
disappears. In each case we see Morris transplanted in a dream 
into the future or the past. The awakening in his own bed at 
Hammersmith is also treated almost identically in both works, 
and in both instances he has premonitions just before his 
awakening that he can no longer stay with his new friends. 
In “John Ball” he says!) “Then I strove to rise up, but fell 
back again; a white light, empty of all sights, broke upon me 
for a moment, and lo, behold I was lying in my familiar 
bed ...”; whilst in “News from Nowhere” he leaves the church 
and hastening towards the river describes how he sees “as it 
were a cloud rolling along to meet me, like a nightmare of 
my childish days; and for a while I was conscious of nothing 
else than being in the dark, and whether I was walking, or 
sitting, or lying down, I could not tell...”?) 


The attitude even of the characters of the two romances 
in each instance towards the dreamer shows a curious parallel. 
In both cases they seem to know what he is, and where he 
must go to. John Ball says “I say farewell... though thou 
hast been a dream to me, as I to thee”, and in_‘News from 
Nowhere” Ellen hints much the same thing, and her last mourn- 
ful looks seems to say *... you cannot be of us; you belong so 
entirely to the unhappiness of the past that our happiness even 
would weary you. Go back again, now that you have seen us”) 


So similarly is the same motive handled in these two works, 


that the only real difference is the little lengthier prelude which 
Chapter I of "News from Nowhere” affords. Morris found a like 

















1) John Ball p. 151. 
°) News from Nowhere p. 246. 
3) News from Nowhere p. 247. 
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motive again in Bellamy, with the only difference that in this 
book the Dreamer wakes to find himself in the reality of the 
future, having slept a century, and not in the unreal world of 
his own fancy. 

The third motive, namely the idea of laying the scene in 
the fourteenth century — should it be found in „News from 
Nowhere“ — would complete the argument and show to what 
a striking extent “John Ball’ was, in form at any rate, the 
predecessor of "News from Nowhere”. This question must be 
gone into later. It must suffice to say here that this third 
element is also not lacking. The life and times of “News from 
Nowhere” will prove on nearer consideration to be nothing more 
than an idealized fourteenth century, although it at first sight 
seems to play in the twenty first. But some features of “News 
from Nowhere” were borrowed from Bellamy; so It will be 
necessary to give a sketch of f Bellamy’ s method of exposition here. 
Later, in its due place, Bellamy’s social ideas and their great 
importance in egging Morris on to write “News from Nowhere’ 
will be treated. ef. 

In 1889, that is, after the publication of “John Ball” and 
a year before the appearance of "News from Nowhere” in the 
pages of the ‘Commonweal’, was published a book by Edward 
Bellamy entitled "Looking Backward’. Morris read it and 
wrote a criticism—ofit_in_ the ‘Commonweal’.) Although he 
greatly disagreed with the fantastic views of future society which 
Bellamy here presented, — he was  struck. by the way in which 
the author had made use of a romance, in which to clothe his 
social opinions and to picture, as it were, a new w Utopia. That 
a modern author had done this, and had described his future 
state at considerable length and with great accuracy, coupled 
to the fact that the whole life there described was quite different, 
though socialistic, to Morris’ ideal vision, not only suggested to 
him the writing of “News from Nowhere’, but urged him to do 
so as a rejoinder to Bellamy — so great was Morris at variance 
with him in almost all questions. 

















1) The Commonweal, No. 180 Vol. 5. 
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The slight sketch he had attempted in "John Ball” allowed 
no picture to be drawn of things as they should be, so he. 
determined to write "News from Nowhere” in which he could — 
have an opportunity of realizing. all. those » ideals which. OW 
appeared to him hopeless of realization in any other world but 
that of-the-imagination. 

Bellamy, in the preface, which is supposed to be written 
at Shawmut College, Boston, in December 2000, says himself 
that “the author has sought to alleviate the instructive quality 
of the book by casting it in the form of a romantic narrative, 
which he would be glad to fancy not wholly devoid of interest 
on its own account’.) x 

John West, speaking in the year 2000, affirms that he was 2 
born in the year 1857 in Boston, when he lived in the dreadful 
social conditions of the nineteenth century; and he then goes 
on to describe how this came about; but_he first does not omit 
to explain to the citizens of the future what the state of affairs 
was.then like, with its relentless machinery of capital and interest. 
As he was engaged to be married, and waiting for the com- 
pletion of a house, it was greatly annoying for him that its 
completion should be delayed by a succession of strikes, which 
led ultimately, as was well known, to the great upheaval which 
changed America into the country that it was in the year 2000, 
and did away for ever with the old capitalistic régime. 

One evening, having been early sent home by his betrothed 
on account of the insomnia to which he had long since been a 
martyr, he entered the bedroom of his old house, which he had 
substantially constructed in the foundations of the building so 
as to be proof against the roar of the great city, finding every- 
thing as usual. He was in the habit of making use of the 
services of a professional mesmerist, if he had suffered much 
from lack of sleep, and on this occasion it was only under this 
influence that he subsided into a deep slumber. Work at the 
foundations of a new laboratory caused his subterranean bedroom 
to be discovered, long after the house had been destroyed by 

















1) Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward (George Routledge) p. 5. 
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fire, in the year 2000. Being led upstairs by the doctor who 
had succeeded in resuscitating him from the deep trance in which 
he had been sunk for one hundred and thirteen years, he sees 
the city of Boston, changed out of all recognition, lying at his 
feet. He steps straight into the life of the future, finding a 
congenial and learned companion in the person of Dr. Leete, 
who explains to him how the era of trusts had given place to 
the one Great Trust controlled by the State, and how society 
had developed along these lines. This is important here in so 
far as it shows how opposed_to Morris’s ideal other modern 
socialistic proposals could be. j 




















daughter Edith, in whom he soon begins to take a great interest, 
and she explains to him many details of the new life, while 
Dr. Leete describes the immense system. of. centralization that 
controls every activity. Frequent talks with Dr. Leete and a 
sermon which they hear through a telephonic connection, illustrate 
pointedly the difference between the two eras, and after the 
passage of a short time West begins to find himself in love with 
Edith; it turns out that she was the great grand-daughter of 
the Edith he loved in the nineteenth century, and the possession 
of some of the old letters addressed to her ancestor by West 
himself had deepened her interest for both him and her great- 
grandmother, so that she had come to know him through this 
correspondence even before his miraculous rescue from the sub- 
terranean chamber. He had been recognized at once by the 
portrait found hanging round his neck. His happiness is thus 
complete 

This, then, is Bellamy’s story — the “form”, as I have called 
it, in which he clothes his political proposals; and it is this 
which interests us at present, for several factors, chiefly of minor 
importance, were used by Morris and adopted, consciously or 
unconsciously from Bellamy. 

The second motive, namely the dream motive, is also found 
in “Looking Backward”; this may have influenced Morris in 
“News from Nowhere” and may partly have caused him to repeat 
himself by adopting it there, when he had already once employed 
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it in “John Ball”. But the fact that a man of to-day is trans- 
planted into the life of the past or future, in order to be in a 
position to compare it with his own times, is an obvious device 
too common in political romances to need special mention; 
besides Morris had already used this very motive in “John Ball”. 


With regard to the third point, namely the laying of the 
story in the past or future: we have seen that “John Ball’ 
was laid in the fourteenth century, whilst "News from Nowhere” 
plays in the middle of the twenty first. 


So from Bellamy Morris may have taken the idea of laying 
the apparent scene of his romance in the future, in contrast to 
the past of “John Ball”. Bellamy chose the year two thousand 
as the time by which he thought the great development could 
have taken place. As his book was published in 1889 this 
left little more than a century for the realization of his reform. 
Although some critics rather unnecessarily chose to consider this 
time too short?) Morris seems even to borrow this idea from 
Bellamy, for we hear in “News from Nowhere” of a bridge 
that has been recently opened — namely in the year 2003. 
From other internal evidence it may be inferred that the scene 
in “News from Nowhere” is laid about the middle of the twenty 
first century, so in any case_Morris’s and Bellamy’s books play 
almost contemporaneously, and this may of course have been 
specially so devised by Morris to invite a sort of comparison 
between his and Bellamy’s ideas. 

One detail of the story must be mentioned here, as it is 
perhaps a motive taken from Bellamy’s book. It will be 
remembered that the Dreamer, towards the end of *News from 
Nowhere’, begins to find himself falling in love with the beautiful 
Ellen: in "Looking Backward” the protagonist is much struck 
with Dr. Leete’s daughter Edith, to whom he afterwards actually 
offers his hand. But this scene of reality was not to be in ; 
"News from Nowhere” for the Dreamer is hastened back from . 
such happiness into the every-day life of the nineteeth century. 
































1) ef. Postcript to Looking Backward. 
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Also the_way in which Dr. Leete and West discuss-and 
compare their two respective centuries, each explaining difficult 
points to the other, and the interest and comparative lack of 
knowledge which the citizens of the future display in the con- 
ditions of nineteenth century life find a parallel in “News from 
Nowhere’. 

We have now considered the relationship of “John Ball’ 
and "Looking Backward” to “News from Nowhere’, and have 
shown the similarity which exists between both of Morris’s works, 

What then did Morris add to the latter romance which the 
former did not already embody? He incorporated a fairly complete 
description of the ideal state, as he saw it, which will be treated 
of later, and he invented a simple story, of which a summary has 
already been given, to give a relish to the whole, and to make 
the avowedly didactic chapters more pleasant reading; a story 
which, though slight, is a good deal more elaborate than the 
descriptions and the background of historical events which form 
the frame-work of "John Ball”. 

These, then, were the real additions, and in them the 
influence of Bellamy is apparent, for he not only caused Morris to 
write this description of an ideal state, but he also suggested 
a feature of the story in which Morris clothes his political ideas. 
But Morris drew on one more important source for the story 














of “News from Newhere”, and that was his own life. 

The principal origin of a great portion of the whole book 
is, in fact, the life of Morris himself. It is impossible and useless to 
enumerate every page on which references of an autobiographical 
nature are made. The following are the most important instances 
treated in the order in which they appear in the romance itself. 

The Dreamer, as we have seen, is Morris, and he goes 
home, as he had done many a time from a discussion at the 
League to his house at Hammersmith, thinking of things as they 
might be in contrast to their present unfortunate condition, goes 
to bed and dreams a dream. This all takes place at his London 
house, on waking in the twenty-first century he is still at the 
same spot, but he finds that a "Guest House” occupies this very 
position. It even contains an inscription: "Guests and neighbours, 
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on the site of this Guest-hall once stood the lecture room of the 
Hammersmith Socialists. Drink a glass to the memory! May 1962”. 
This room, it will be remembered, adjoined Morris’s house at 
Hammersmith, and he had held many a meeting in it. 

Later the Dreamer confesses his having spent his youth at 
Walthamstow and Woodford, and thus gives glimpses of a past 
which is Morris’s own. The weaver‘) represents Morris the 
craftsman, and is interested in craftsmanship and the finest kinds 
of printing, just as Morris himself was. 

The route he takes to the British Museum is over ground 
very familiar to him, and they pass Westminster Abbey,’) for 
which Morris had done so much, on the way. It had been cleansed 

~of its “monuments-to-fools and _knaves’ and HiR-prevervation, as 
Well as that of many other old buildings, had been accomplished 
by_a “queer antiquarian Society” ”, whereby “Morris is of course 
“thinking of the "Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings” 
in which he played an important part. It had also succeeded 
in preserving the Houses of Parliament; but no better use could 
be found for them than that of a Dung-Market. = 

On arriving at Trafalgar Square he cannot help picturing 
the scene as he saw it on the 13** of November 1887, when the 
military fired on the mob 3) Alhonak the mare tall very much 
changed since those times, and he converses with his companions 
on the subject. On reaching the British Museum and entering 
into conversation with old Hammond, the antiquarian, the latter 
tells him of the changed face of England, describing London to 
him as it has become, and taking Oxford as an example of a 
smaller town in the country. Both these places were of course 
intimately connected with Morris’s life; and London, whose trans- 
formed state we see with our own eyes, and whose history since 
the nineteenth century is recounted by Hammond, was the scene 
of a large portion of Morris’s life and activities, up to the time 
of his death in his house at Hammersmith in 1896. In the course 
of this long conversation with Hammond, in which the latter 





1) News from Nowhere p. 21. 
2) ef. Society for Preservation an Ancient Buildings. 
3) Mackail, Life Vol. II p. 190. Bloody Sunday. 
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describes to him how the great change was brought about, as 
will be seen later, meetings in Trafalgar Square play a great 
part, and on one occasion the military begins to fire on the mob, 
committing wholesale slaughter and thus starting the revolution. 
This is reminiscent of Morris’s own connection with the square, 
and of the scene which took place on Sunday the 13* of November 
1887, when Morris took part in the proceedings, which developed, 
as will be remembered, into an encounter with the military. 
Morris even composed a poem on a victim who lost his life there 
on “Bloody Sunday” as they afterwards called it.’) 

And also the state of communism which in “News from 
Nowhere” at length prevailed, owed its ultimate realization largely 
to the efforts of the many socialists who had been spreading the 
doctrine amongst the people for a long time. So the whole change 
is readily seen to be an ideal picture of a complete revolution 
due to agitation as Morris knew it — but with a successful 
outcome. Along these very lines Morris had himself worked as 
a practical socialist, but with very different results, and thus in 
"News from Nowhere” the success of which he dreamed is realized 
by the co-operation of everyone — which co-operation was the 
one great factor which had been absent in real life. At this 
juncture it is especially easy to see how Morris realized in the 
world of imagination those dreams and ideals of his, which had 
ae such rude disillusionment but little time before in the 
practical world of affairs, and how parts of the book, which would 
at first seem imaginary, are in reality semi-autobiographical. 


Later they then drive back again to Hammersmith and set 
off upstream. Every inch of the ground was here intimately 
familiar to Morris, as he had often sculled up the river from 
Hammersmith to Kelmscott. An actual boating excursion up the 
river as far as Kelmscott was made by Morris in the summer 
of 1880, and this was repeated in the following year. On the 
first occasion his family and three friends?) took part in the trip, 
which was performed in a boat affectionately termed by Morris 


*) ef. Mackail, Life Vol. II p. 190 et seq. (Alfred Linnel). 
®) The Hon. Richard Grosvenor, William de Morgan and Price. 
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"The Ark”. Writing from Kelmscott in 1880+) he describes this 
first journey, which was performed in six days?) (and not in four as 
in "News from Nowhere”). Just before reaching Kelmscott Morris 
particularly mentions some haymaking operations — and this even 
seems to be paralled in his romance (Episode of the Haymakers); 
he also does not omit to describe the many scenic beauties of 
the trip. 
This identical j oe is described i in “Ne ews from Nowhere” 





os Morris knowledge and joe of that river. He seems 
familiar with every reach, and he has of course the opportunity 
of pointing out anything that displeased him and spoilt the 
otherwise perfect scenery in the old times that he knew so well. 

Every place they pass, or stop at, all the way up, was a 
spot often visited and well known to Morris. They eventually 
reach that part of the river which he knew, and loved, most of all. 
Disembarking on the river bank they find themselves near “an 
old house amongst new folk’. This proves to be Kelmscott 
House itself, and in Chapter XXXI Morris gives an authentic 
and tender description of it, which has been often quoted.’) Into 
the mouth of Ellen, with whom he is at the time, he puts these 
words: *O me! O me! How I love the earth, and the seasons, 
and weather, and all things that deal with it, and all that grows 
out of it — as this has done!” 

The last scene of all plays in Kelmscott Church, where the 
Feast, with which the book ends, has been prepared. Certainly 
curious, and ominous; for Morris’s life romance was to end there 
too, when on the 6% of October 1896 he was brought there on 
a simple farm waggon, to his last resting place in the quiet 
little village churchyard. 

How much of Morris’s own life and how much biographical 
material is incorporated in the book is sufficiently clear to need 
no further comment. The scenes described in the work, and 





1) Mackail, Life of W. Morris Vol. II p. 8 et. seq. 

*) Stopping places were: Sunbury, Windsor, Marlow, Sonning, Walling- 
ford and Oxford. 

5) cf. also The Quest. 
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indeed most of the incidents that take place in it, are just such 
scenes and incidents as Morris was familiar with in every-day 
life, seen this time of course in the added glamour of an ideal 
society, where all those jarring elements had been eliminated 
which had troubled Morris for so long. 

Morris used almost entirely motives which lay nearest and 
most ready to his hand. 


In summing up the results of this part of our inquiry, the 
facts may be clearly stated as follows: Morris wrote the slight 
story of ‘John Ball’ in the pages of the Commonweal in 1887, 
partly embodying his social opinions in the little work, and 
clothing the whole in a semi-historical dress. The sources of 
the three chief ideas which lay at the heart of the work have 
already been made clear. Very soon afterwards Bellamy published 
“Looking Backward”. — a—socialist_Utopia.—_and Morris found 

imself to be so much at variance with Bellamy’s views that he 
determined to undertake a similar venture, and to embody his 
social ideas in the form of a Utopian romance. He took a few 
motives from Bellamy, invented a slight story, and for the rest 
repeated himself in a curious way; for he used the material of 
“John Ball” practically over again for "News from Nowhere’. 
_ These, then, were the sources of the literary form of "News 
from Nowhere”. 








‘Substance’ (Reform Proposals of the Book). 

We now come to the ‘substance’ of “News from Nowhere’, 
and the definite proposals for reform contained in the romance. 
This brings us back to the problem of Morris’s socialism and 
its origin. A few facts may be repeated to make the chrono- 
logy clear. Morris openly avowed socialism in 1880, joining the 
‘Federation’ in 1882. “John Ball” was published in 1886—1887, 
before Morris’s break with political socialism and before the publi- 
cation of Bellamy’s political romance ‘Looking Backward”. The 
importance of this book is that it influenced what Morris in- 
corporated in "News from Nowhere’ — on Morris’s ideas it had 
no positive effect. 
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As a preliminary question we must first turn to “John Ball”, 
for we know the importance of this work as a forerunner of 
“News from Nowhere”, and must ask what was the socialism of 
this story. That Morris clothes everything in fourteenth century 
dress, and lets John Ball rouse the men of Kent, as he himself 
would have fired his countrymen, is here a matter of secondary 
importance. 

The socialism of “John Ball” will not occupy us long; the 
gist of the matter is contained in the Dreamer’s conversation 


with John Ball, and consists of nothii®” more than a critique — 
of tis conditions of the nineteenth century, showing how the 
new system will be even worse than the old. There will be a 
“new tyranny of masters, and ‘free’ labourers will be compelled 
to buy leave to labour, so that their new ‘freedom’ shall be worse 
than thraldom and villeinage. No lash shall now compel them, 
“for, there will be more slaves than the masters will employ, and 


en The masters and Dune will ae all 
2 need. 












































of the latter shall be the livelihood of the a 
There will also be many more ‘lords’, and this will be made 
possible by mechanical inventions, which will multiply the slaves 
an hundredfold and more. Yet the_slaves shall think that the 





men who live by robbing them are to worshipped! Thus it is 
~ that the new “freedom” shall be worse than the old tyranny, for 
the lords were _anyhow regarded as the enemies of the people. 
The people are encouraged to think of the great *Fellowship’” 
' of all, and to rise against the oppre ud not to rest until 
horn art m Tellos kin the i llowehig thar shes haa won leh 
‘everything shall be without money and without price’. 
And so we draw a gloomy analogy between the risings of 
_ the fourteenth century, the conditions of that time, and those of 
' to-day. It is now far worse than then, and the cause of this 
is chiefly Capitalism and Commercialism, coupled to the invention 
rae machinery. The object of their resistance is the realization 
of_the great ‘Fellowship’, and all are exhorted to rise against 
the oppressors, whatever difficulties may lie in the way. 
“The gray-goose wing shall set us free.” 
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One question of John Ball’s is worth quoting in this connection, 
He asks, “Then shall those that labour become stronger and 
stronger, and so soon shall it come about that all men work 
and none made to work, and so shall none be robbed, and all 
men shall labour and live and be happy, and have the goods of 
the earth without money and without price”. 

"Yea”, said I, "that indeed shall come to pass, and not yet 
for a while, and belike a long while.” !) 

This perhaps shows that the optimism of 1882 was already 
becoming chastened, although the full conviction of theimpossibility 
' of a complete revolution in our time only began to come home 
to him in the following year.?) 

The socialism of John Ball is entirely of the vague type 
that contents itself with criticism, and this made it possible for 
Morris to attempt another story of much the same kind, after he 
had read Bellamy’s “Looking Backward’. As we are here chiefly 
concerned with Morris’s socialistic ideas as they appear to us in 
“News from Nowhere’, we must now first turn to ee and 
see what his. constructive “plan really was. _ ~ 

"The following is a description of the new state and the way 
it came into being. This is preceded by a short critique of 
things as they were in the nineteenth century. The order of 
exposition is, in the main, that of Bellamy, but many proposals 
of a, minor character have been arranged in a more logical order. 
e capitalist nineteenth century society was like a great 
oach i painfully dragged by the workers, and which had comfortable 
seats for capitalists on the roof. They fought for the top seats 
behind the coachman Hunger, who often lashed his team cruelly. 
At this the passengers were pained and offered the drawers of 
the coach compensation in the next world; for they were fearful 
of the whole coach overturning, and any alteration in their mode 
| of travelling seemed to them impossible. But for all their sym- 
pathy for those who drew them, they imagined themselves some- 
how superior, so that they expected to be drawn. Even those 










1) John Ball p. 116. 
*) Trafalgar Square 1887, 
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who had just succeeded in climbing up soon forgot their previous 
condition and joined in this belief. 
This was the state of society as arranged on the capitalistic 





lan till towards the end of the nineteenth century. This period 
saw the beginning of the great strike movement which ultimately 











altered everything, for Capital and Labour were becoming dis- 
located, and all workers were bli onging for some change. 


Labour began to gain great power, but few could see how 
matters might end. 

There was a disbelief in continued progress, for thinkers 
imagined humanity tended upward and sunward from ‘the aphelion 
of barbarism’, and attained the ‘perihelion of civilization’ only 
to plunge downward once more into chaos. What could be the end? 

There was, however, even at this time, a clear tendency in 
one direction, which had passed unheeded, anyhow as a solution. 
The people saw only danger in the concentration of capital into 











great concerns, and in the organization of labour into powerful 
‘unions’. This absorption into great concerns they deemed ruinous — 
but it continued. Great Trusts gradually arose controlling whole 
branches-of industry, as the small businesses were amalgamated. 
This development could not be checked; there was an € economi 
Teason> for it — it_produced more wealth than the old system. 
“A plutocracy of awful dimensions arose, ever smaller and more 
powerful. Its logical ending point was the only solution;_the 
consolidation, that is, of the nation’s entire capital. The people 
themselves became a great national syndicate, the only capitalist, 
the sole employer and sole controller of the state’s business. 
Industry and commerce was recognized as the basis of the nation’s 









































livelihood, and too important for private enterprise. There was 
no violence at the last change, for public opinion was well used. 
to the great Trusts. They were recognized as a link in the higher 























development; and the larger the concerns grew — the simpler. \ 
This was also recognized as time went on, and the last step 
was the simplest of all. The state assumed_all powers in these 
matters, as it had formerly in military matters, and so it became 
‘its function to provide for every citizen in exchange for power 
to_direct his energies for a time. There was no chance for 
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corruption or dishonesty. This national organization of labour 
was the solution of the problem. A universal ‘labour’ service 
was arranged on much the same principal as universal military 
service. It was scarcely ‘compulsory’, for it was quite inevitable. 
“All served twenty years (from 25—45) and were then liable for 
special “calls. Every year the workers were mustered in and 
out. | put. Each one chose his occupation according to his endowments, 

and a all learnt about the different trades at the schools. All 


trades were made equally attractive by_ regulating the number- 
of aus in each one. The first three years were ‘spent as a 



































Brain workers at this period could pass tests ‚ qualifying Aha 
‘into the grades of ‘technology, medicine, art, music, histrionics 


and the higher liberal learning’, put these tests were hard and 


offered no encour eR other work. 

There wag_no buying or selling. Credit cards s were issued to 
all citizens each year, and these were debited with goods purchased 
at the public storehouses; everything was priced but there was 
no money. Transactions between neighbours did not take place. 
There were ways of giving advances, but otherwise all were 
credited equally, and equal service was required from all — the_ 
attempt, and not the achievement was rewarded. But inducements 
to greater effort were not lacking; for industry was an ideal me 
virtue, and diligence the sole way to social dictinction and official 
power. _ = 

The organization of the great industrial army is accurately 
described in Chapter XII; the chief characteristics are these: 
workers can rise through different grades and classes, and a 
_record of each is kept. — 

The best men come to be the leaders and their social status 
depends on their ranking. This promotion is an incentive, but 
emulation is discouraged. Good discipline is maintained, and 

prison could be used to punish insubordination. 

The distribution of wares is also minutely organized. 
Kstimates for production are based on correct statistics, so that 
supply and demand go hand in hand. There ig~a“president> 


elected by the ten heads of departments under him ; and these 
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men are mostly elected by retired members. Each of the ten 
departments represents certain trades and they regulate the 
supply, sending the ‘price’ up or down according to demand 
or to the difficulty of production; but as everyone has equal 
credit ‘high price’ no longer means confinement to any privi- 
leged class. The administrative system consists of law courts 
and.-police, but the duties of both are light as there is little 
new legislation and no private property to protect. 

All countries are thus organized, and free trade and the 
same system of debit and credit obtain between them as 
between individuals. An international council supervises Emi- 
gration. | 

The total wealth of the community was greater, for the 
organization allowed no waste; nothing is left to chance. There 
is no waste from mistaken ahdertakines: from gluts or crises, 
from idle capital or labour. All now co-operate instead of sania 
against one another. The centralization is vastly economical 
and the labour ‘army’ ten times more efficient than the old system. 
Owing to this lack of waste, the luxury of public life is made 
possible, for administrating and non-productive forces are reduced 
to a minimum. 

In the social life the solidarity of man has been realized. 
There is no house-work owing to labour-saving devices, and all 

a 
dine at central restaurants. All are equal in rank and ‘menial’ 
duties are abolished. Charity is non-existant, for eve eryone, as 
a citizen, draws an equal share of wealth for. doing what lies 
in his power. The nation can afford to treat the weaker ones 


thus liberally. 

All enjoy the _sameY @fucational) advantages. The state 
education takes them up to the age of twenty-one. Each receives 
a gentleman’s education of a practical and theoretical nature, 
and the trades benefit much by this. No trouble is thrown away 
on any one for the stupidest need education most. The whole 
community is cultivated, and the ‘malodorous crowd’ abolished. 
In all occupations workers can associate with their mental equals: 


“this system refines the social life, and health and physique are 
not_neglected. 
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The life has produced“literature th abundance. Thg author 
is credited by the state for the sale of books and thu ' earns 
time to write more; only good work is successful. The 1e_people 
are 'e the judges in everything. The newspapers are run on the 
game credit system, for the subscribers’ credit indemnifies the 
state for the loss of the Editor’s labour. This is the same for 
doctors and servants and other non-producers. 

Auen is greatly cultivated. A State service of musicians 
plays all day long and all houses have telephonic connections 
to hear them. 

treated as atavism — as an ancestral taint. Most 
of the motives for crime were now non-existent; but courts 
tried what cases arose. They were simpler than previously 
so that the law machinery could be infinitely simplified and 
juries done away with. 

Other details worth mentioning are the sensible clothing, | 
and the absense of smoke. The great cities were fine and 
luxurious — but the homes simple. All conveniences due to 
machines were usual: the race was comely and healthy. Shopping, 
for instance, was reduced to an art. Wares were bought at 
sample stores and sent direct from the warehouses in a hour 
or so — all done by machinery. Things in the country were 
much the same. Architecture and building flourished — for this 
the labour superfluous for production was used. After forty- 
five all retired from the industrial army and could follow their 
own pursuits — artistic, intellectual and otherwise. Members of 
the liberal professions were not enrolled in this industrial army 
but controlled themselves. There was naturally no army or 
navy in the old sense of the world. 

Women-had at last attained independence, they serve a short 
period as light workers in the industrial army, and all workers 
receive equal credit without distinction of sex. They are under_ 
feminine _régim aye an independent world of thei 
Maternity only takes them from the industrial army, for household 
cares are non-existent. These is no more galling dependence 


of women on men and there is gow more frankness and un- 
restraint between the sexes. Only love leads to marriage for. 
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there are no material drawbacks, and a sort of sexual selection 
Of ¢ “good, qualities is the result. An improvement of the race 
can thus be hoped for, as ; the women come to reserve themselves 
for the most efficient. This is one of the greatest spurs to 
achievement. The celibates are mostly failures. 


Religion_is not run by the state as industry only is its 
province, the people erect churches and remunerate preachers 
in the same way as editors and others: sermons are mainly 
preached by telephone. The ethical effect of the new social 
system was enormous. The new environment acted greatly on 





























the community, whilst the immoral conditions of t j th 


century had tended_ in every way entirely in the other direction, 
‘for anti-social qualities were then the adhesive force in society. 
It is no wonder that religion decayed in those dreadful times; 
it had 1 lived_in conditions stifling to its growth. As soon as 
liberty, equality and fraternity became the watchword the essential 
goodness of man’s nature became apparent. Humanity entered 
on a spiritual development — ‘an evolution to higher faculties’. 
The great object. remained the gradual physical, mental _ and 


moral betterment of mankind. 


And so the book ends on the hopeful optimistic note of 
continual evolution to a higher plane, in a world where: 
. ‘the battle-flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 
For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


This was the ideal system which Bellamy created — but 
with many arrangements to meet all contingencies, which have 
not been touched upon in this short sketch of his proposed state. 
Such a scheme of socialism was certainly far from the political 
creed of William Morris. 

Without entering into any criticism of “Looking Backward” 
here, it must be obvious that these solutions, although containing 
much that Morris believed in, were really entirely contrary to 
all Morris’s ideas. A comparison with “News from Nowhere” 
will make this clear at once, and any exaggerations found in 
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that book should point to a particular disagreement with Bellamy’s 
corresponding solutions. 

Morris read “Looking Backward’, and in "The Commonweal’ 
of June 22241889 he wrote a criticism of it entitled "A Materialist’s 
Paradise’. He says there that “the economic semi-fatalism of 
some Socialists is a saddening and discouraging view”, for it 
shows a certain contentment with society as it is; and that the © 
new ideal of life seems to be that of professional middle class 
men, independent and without complicity with the monopolist 
class. Such a state of things would be a great improvement, 
but that socialism was only at the beginning of its militant 
period. The whole atmosphere was ‘modern, unhistoric and un- 
artistic’, and the handling of the ‘monopoly’ shows that Bellamy 
is merely thinking of the machinery of life, which was the ~ 
only part which the people as a whole could take over. The 
commercial development, which was the chief point of Bellamy’s 
book, seemed to be a dangerous hope to rest on — would that 
be the outcome? A better hope was that once freedom and 
equality were recognized as necessary for a ‘true’ life, this would 
be striven for at any cost. The vice of his State Communism, 
which was coupled to the extreme of national centralization, was 
that he here again only conceives the machinery of it all, and. 
instead of the ‘f freedom’ he tells us of, the impression created 
is that of an army ‘tightly drilled’ and mysteriously” compelled 
to work unceasingly in order to produce any wares that might 
be demanded. The only idea of life was existence in a great 
‘city, and the only way to make labour tolerable was to 
reduce it to a minimum by means of machinery. This 
was a futility, for “machinery. only multiplied machinery, it 
was the pain of labour that ‚must be reduced to a minimum, 
even if some of our ‘civilization’ had to be sacrificed to it. 
Bellamy has therefore _to find some incentive to labour ; it 














useful and happy labour is, and must be, pleasure in the w work 
itself’, Morris did not wish] to quarrel with these views, for 
he believed them to be more or less personal to the author, as 
all such views must be. However, this was only one view, and 
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many people held that the shuffling off of all burdens on to an 
abstraction called the state was not the solution; on the contrary, 
that the unit of administration should be small enough to give 
the citizen a sense of personal responsibility. There must be 
‘variety as well as ‘equality’ in the new life. And where is 
art? This should be no adjunct to life but the ‘necessary ex- 
pression and indispensable instrument of human _ happiness’. 
Bellamy had faced many problems boldly, although the book was 
not to be taken as a socialist “bible of reconstruction. Many 
ordinary objections to Socialism were confuted in his pages, and 
his hatred of capitalism and his criticism of present conditions 
were very ‘fervid’. 

It is not surprising that Morris, in this article, should make 
some endeavour to agree with Bellamy, although his critique is 
fairly sweeping. He points out the danger that lies in accepting 
this solution without criticism, but he naturally, in the columns 
of the ‘Commonweal’, spares a writer who was not only a 
socialist, but an advocate of a great change in the present 
iniquitous state of society. It is possible that such an exposition 
of ‘ideal’ conditions as Bellamy’s only brought home to him the 
gulf that lay between his conceptions and those of so many of 
his ‘comrades’; for the bulk of socialistic thought had a less 
faint resemblance to Bellamy’s than 1 to Morris’s proposals. It 
is not necessary to remark on this article of Morris’s further, for 
“News from Nowhere” contains a complete critique, whereas the 
article only deals with details. From Morris’s point of view, no 
~ amount of criticism of Bellamy could make his position plain. 
The book in which his ideas on all these questions are embodied 
s "News from Nowhere’. 

We’ shall now inquire what solutions Morris offers to these 


problems in his political romance. Bellamy’s arrangement will 
he followed to aid the comparison; and, after all, as the order 


of the discussion of social matters in the romance is an entirely 
chance , one, when there is any order at all, this can but tend 
to simplify things. 

The government of the nineteenth century was a government 


by law courts and } police, and everything was subordinated to the 
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conservation of private property. It attented merely to the 
interests of the Upper Classes, and Parliament was no real in- 


strument of the people. Any body of persons, whose ideas differed 
from the official views, was dispersed with the armed hand; the 
law courts were in fact the government, and the army, navy 
and police were the brute force which the deluded people put 
in their hands to use for their own purposes. The law courts 
did not even deal fairly — the ‘government’ was indeed a failure. 
Education only_used_compulsion to balast children’s minds with 
useless knowledge; the whole system, coupled _to Capitalism and. 
™“ Commercialism, had. brought. the condition of the country down | 
to the one relation of slaves and masters, and everything produced 
in that ‘century bore the stamp of the dreadful time upon it. 
Art was of course in such a case an impossibility. Compared to 
Bellamy the differences are obvious. Morris holds that Government _ 
in itself is a mistake — an evil only made necessary and possible 
by the greater evil of private property. Its sister evil is mechanical 
commercialism — for the two together had produced the nine- 
teenth century; their product was their most utter condemnation. 
A hatred of capitalism Morris shares with Bellamy, but this is 
all, ‚ for ‘government and. industry are the two pillars of "Looking 
Backward”, 
A change had to come and it could not come peaceably. 
Some Ben still hoped to improve the old system, but that led 
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The workers gradually became better organized and, by mais 
large federations, they began to command great strikes which 
brought minor ameliorations at once. This compelled legis- 
lation for the workers, and a kind of state-socialism arose as__ 
a link in the chain of events, but it soon became ‘jobber 
The ‘combined workers’ then demanded communism and began 
to oppose the government. The use of the military caused slaughter 
and disgusted the soldiers. Conciliation broke down and the 
workers declared war on the government by means of a great— 
strike in all trades. The government had the Law, the Army 
and the Upper Classes at its back, but “the workers had the _ 
producers, and brute force was of no avail against unarmed 
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men. Society toppled, and. might have fallen had it not been 
for socialism. The papers preached it and leaders arose from 
the ranks of the workers to spread the new doctrine. The 
government attempted armed resistence, but the soldiery had 
mostly deserted so they had only the upper classes left. This 
led to an irregular war, but though the workers opposed the 
army, it was the lack of supplies that caused their ruin. They 


were at length compelled to give it everywhere...The war _ 
destroyed much, an and t the two parties between them destroyed | ; 
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the only way ie eifect this, short of falling into barbarism again, 
and it herolded the second birth of society. 

The contrast to Bellamy is again apparent. Only a radical . 
‚change could bring about a real reform. Morris wished to abolish — 
Capitalism, Government and Commercialism; whilst in Bellamy’s 
book the rational development of the’ last two into one great - 
combination did away with the former. When it is added that 
Morris termed civilization ‘organized misery’, it is easy to see 
that he and Bellamy agreed only on the abolition of capitalism, 
„and when. he describes ‘state socialism’ as the first link in the 
"scheme of change, his. own personal estimate of Bellamy is 
: abundantly clear. This estimate, which can thus easily be con- 
\ struction out of “News from Nowhere”, ‘differs only in tone from 

his less radical criticism in the "Commonweal? It is simply 
‘this: Bellamy advocates as solution ‘state-socialism’, which should 
be but a stepping stone to a more radical change. He laudably 
abolishes Capital, but_to do so develops and combines Government. 
and Commercialism into one great whole. But these two factors 
are every whit as dangerous as even Capital itself. This is 
Morris’s estimate of the value of Bellamy’s socialism. 

It is already dy obvious what Morris's ideas of a ‘government’. 
were. There was to be no ‘government’, for that was only a 
system of compulsion. Everyone ¥ was equal and the whole _. 
people formed a parliament. The abolition of private property 
and class differences abolished government automatically — and 
with it all army, police and executive “powers. There was no 
‚one for the government to protect now — and otherwise they 
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were mere destroyers of wealth and causers of poverty. Every- 
thing was much simplified and there were ‘arrangements’ instead 
of Government. The absense of compulsion rendered everyone at 
last free. a > 
. __Against Bellamy’s great system of control Morris advo- 
cates ‘no control’. The lack of Government means lack of ‘com- 
pulsion’, and thus real.freedom. Morris .agrees with Bellamy 
on the equality of everyone, but makes all form a ‘Parliament 
Bellamy | considered that subversive to ‘discipline’; but “discipline” 
was only another evil of ‘government’. Goverment, ‘the destroyer 
of wealth, had gone and with it the whole compulsive executive 
system, and a_great democracy had arisen contrary to Bellamy’s 
pyramid of efficiency. This is “practically a sweeping contra- 
diction of Bellamy, for. merely the. equality of all remains, and 
even that was only partly maintained in “Looking Backward” 
ii. e. in the system of oredit). — 

The ‘arrangements’ are simple. The will of the majority 
decides. For this the country is divided into communes, and at 
the ‘Mote’ neighbours propose and second measures, voting being 
done by a show of hands.. Should the minority be large, they — 
can put off the carrying of the measure, but they scarcely ever 
do so. Still, there is no tyranny of the majority, for all are 
free to act for themselves, and the minority cannot be com- 
pelled to do anything by the others. Equality in the division _ 
causes the question to lapse. 

Bellamy’s complicated system is based_on compulsion, and 
his system of election is by heads of departments or retired 
members of the trades etc. Besides this, Morris ignot only demo- 
cratic in contrast to Bellamy, but an advocate of the principle 
of division into communes — that. is, of. ‚complete decentraliz- 
_ation. _In_all_points-he disagrees with_the. corresponding Sol- > 
utions of “Looking Backward’. 

Pe Production, regulated-by Bellamy with the whole immense 
) apparatus of the industrial labour army, is here, of course, not 
regulated at all. But Banded-worshops have taken the place _ 
of factories, where wares are hand-made by people who like 
that particular. occupation; power is done away with. Pro- 
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duction is reduced to that of really necessary articles, as there 
is now no ‘market’ for goods. No products are cheap machine- 
made articles. Work is found for the capacity of everyone, but 
really irksome labour i is done by “immensely improved’ machinery. 
Ak-are-free-to-do -or-teave-undone at will. 

The whole scheme is the opposite of Bellamy’s, and profound — 
contempt | is shown for ‘organization’ and ‘machine-made wares’; 
but ‘yet ‘immensely improved machinery’ is used — a clear in- 
consistency. Everyone works. when, how, and at what he will. 

There is no buying and selling, but the system of exchange 
differs from Bellamy in all other respects — for all forms of it 
are non-existant. Distribution is arranged similarly to production. 
There are markets and shops where everything is given away 
over the counter without reserve, but custom regulates their 
carrying on without any compulsion at all. The markets are. 
simply administered | by those who find pleasure in doing | so. 

2) Anything more Contrary to Bellamy’s credit scheme is im- 

possible to imagine — provided that money, and buying and 

selling in our sense of the word, be done away with. _Any_ 
mention of such things as cauprly and “demand’ or ‘statistics’. 
and any “control of such matters is carefully avoided in “News 

from ‘Nowhere’, while Bellamy thinks all this out carefully. 

There is of course no administrative system; Bellamy’s police 

and lawyers, however mild in their actions, ..are_impossibilities. . 

Ato Morris — mere_appendages to Government and_evils of the _ 

fist or order. 

All countries are at peace, and arranged on a similiar plan 
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— both in “News from Nowhere” and “Looking Backward’. 
But the ‘similar plan’ is, of course, the plan of the’ ‘yespective 
books. 

4) In Bellamy the total wealth of the community is greater 
owing to the careful system. that allows of no waste, but in 
“News from. Nowhere” _economy in production is effected by the 
total destruction n of the world-market, and its continual demand 
for wares that were not really wanted at all. As it is here the 
system of demand and supply that Morris criticizes, he is again. 
in total disagreement with “Looking Backward”, where these 
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existing conditions are modified, and not totally uprooted as they 
should be according to his view. 

4) The keynotes of the ‚social life are equality and lack of 
compulsion. There are no families, for everyone dwells where 
he wishes and people are only held together by ties of affection. 
This is also in contrast to | Bellamy, for he describes s how social 
position. rests on. efficiency. and industry, forming thus a pyramid 

“with the president at the head, so that equality is merely in- 
dustrial, (the value of the yearly credit). Decentralization is 
carried through even with the family in "News from Nowhere’ 
— for nothing must be compelled to hold together by the hand 
of force, where inner causes dictate the opposite. All dwellings, 
of a larger or smaller nature, are scattered over the whole 
country, or gathered together into hamlets. 

5) Education is conducted without any compulsion and with. 
no system; it is mostly practical and outdoor. The children 
teach themselves reading and writing , and ‘pick up’ languages 
from their elders; ‘but these tastes are not encouraged too much, 
for practical work is much. more important. No one supervises 
or - compels them at all. This is a diametrically opposite method 
.to Bellamy’s. universal. state education. Bellamy indeed lays 
weight on handicraft in Education, but Morris exaggerates this 
into making it the one really important subject. The passing 
remarks on Education in “News from Nowhere” show. the-in- 

_finence.of Ruskin. Ruskin maintained that to plant and sow. 
and perform serviceable labour was an essential part of true 
education, without which complete development was impossible. 
There was to be a union of ‘handwork and headwork’ and the 
influence of Nature was to be turned to good account.__The 
value of the three R’s as an element in education — as. indeed 
of all encyclopedic. information, Ruskin places very. low; in much 
he followed Freebel and Pestalozzi!) He desired *a union of 
Spartan simplicity of manners with Athenian sensibility of ima- 
gination’.*) In "News from Nowhere” the Dreamer, seeing so 


*) W. Tolly, Ruskin on Education, George Allen 1894, and ef. Fors 
Clavigera. 


*) A Joy for Ever (Ruskin). Addenda § 147. 
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much practical work, asks for information m the subject of the 
‘mental’ education of ‚children, and he receives the following 
characteristic reply. "Guest, perhaps you have not learned to 
do these things I have been speaking about; and if that’s the 
case, don’t you run away with the idea that it doesn’t take 
some skill to do them, and doesn't give plenty of work for 
one’s mind.” all mt 

These_views are Ruskinian, and emphasize the union of 

‘handwork and headwork® and ther co-relation; but Morris takes 
a more extreme view of liberty and departs in this way from 
his teacher. 
6) Literature flourished in "Looking Backward” on the new 
social soil, and the people formed an artistic tribunal. In “News 
from Nowhere” story-telling is more popular than reading. -What 
did books and such intellectual pursuits merely do? They took 
people away from the frightful spectacle of their own times into 
the realm of imagination or ‘introspective nonsense’. . Life now 
interested and attracted; no one wanted to o ‘get_away from it”. 
any longer. 

Music. is. still cultivated and musicians play at public foun- 
tains instead of being heard through telephones ("Looking Back- 
Ward’). The other arts will be treated of later, for they find 
no real parallel in Bellamy’s book. 

1) Crime is almost unknown, it mostly disappeared with private 
property. The other causes of crime were questions dealing with 
the relationship of the sexes, but women were now no longer the 
‘property’ of man; there was no ‘ruin’ of women or family tyranny 
left. Affection is the only bond. If a crime does happen, there 
is no ‘punishment’; for that humiliates and turns natural contrition 
into anger. There was no habitual crime left. The neighbours 
dealt with any cases that arose in their midst, and sent a ‘culprit’ 
on a journey of recovery. 

Here Morris and_Bellamy are in better agreement, both re-. 
gard crime as unnatural!) and greatly. due to.a bad social system; 
but Bellamy deals with ‘occasional’ crime with police machinery 
in direct contrast to Morris. 











1) Atavism. (Bellamy.) 
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~ Some_details of the life of “News from Nowhere” are similar. 
Dress, for instance, is changed, architecture is fine, the whole-tife- 
_is much simpler, and the race is more beautiful and happier than 
"before. Marris,..however,. describes all this ore_fully, 
and, his whole interpretation is_so different _ te "Bellamy’s, that it 
will be better to reserve his description of the ‘life’ under the 
new order till later. We see much more of it than in “Looking 
Backward’. 

D) Women are free, and have taken up work suited to them of 
their own free will — and every man and woman lives on a 
basis of equality. Neither sex. can-tyrannize now, and there is 
greater frankness between them in sexual matters. So far these _ ' 
ideas are similar to Bellamy’s, if the ‘compulsory’ enrolment in 
the labour army | be. not taken into account. 

However, there was no marriage in “News from Nowhere”, 
for that and divorce both rested on private property. No courts 
of law coerced people — it was unnecessary. There was no wouble 
obtains which not even public opinion ‘ "control, ‚and the ‘children 
of such unions are given to other houses, if the parents choose 
to separate. There are now no artificial rosieroliona to maternity 
— and no woman wishes to be ‘emancipated’ from that. All 
marriages are love unions and that has improved the race. 

This last_sentiment was also Bellamy’s, but his system of 
marriage and family ties is similar to present day conditions. 
Morris thought that this must all go, as it rested on compulsion 
and chained people together where no ties, except those of the 
affections, could be of any real avail. 

| 4) Religion, which according to Bellamy, rose once more with 
the better social | order, is no longer necessary in “News from 
Nowhere’. ‘They “did not ‘bother about ‘what was to come after’. 

But an ethical improvement was noticeable under each Sy 
tem as soon as the impossible conditions of nineteenth century 
life were abolished. In ‘News from Nowhere” it is indefinable, 
but it makes the lack of system possible. Everyone has ‘a habit 
of. acting on the whole for the best’ and all coercion is rendered 
useless. Everyone is entirely honest, and the model of probity 
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and equity. The race has changed, but it is changing no longer 
— the -condition_of. real_happiness_has been reached. “News 
from Nowhere’ does. not..close.on- the hopeful note of ‘evolution 5 
to higher faculties’; Morris_did-not-believe_in_that. However, 
the „change in the characters of the inhabitants in "Looking 
Backward’ is almost as great as in “News from Nowhere’, al- 
though Bellamy specially mentions that_human nature is ‘still 
much the ie same. In each case it is the-social-eonditions and 
the improvement of the race by real marriages, based on love, 
which brings about the change (and in “News from Nowhere’, 
of course, the new “conception of art). er 
We have now compared the opinions expressed in "News 
from Nowhere” with Bellamy’s, and have arranged Morris’s 
different proposals in the same order as that which we have 
adopted for “Looking Backward’. The results, so far, are plain: 
Morris radically disagreed with Bellamy on nearly all points. The 
abolition of an al all forms of money coupes to a nope 











proposals ee in both, books “(not to mention some minor 
matters) which show any real agreement at all. These main 
facts are of importance to us here, for they should clearly show 
how it was that "Looking Backward” seemed to Morris to be 
almost a direct challenge to him. A critique of Bellamy’s com- 
plete system can be read between the lines of *News from Now- 
here” and Morris drops all the reserve which the publication of 
a direct, criticism of a fellow-socialist forced upon him when he 
wrote his article on "A Materialist’s Paradise” in the columns of 
the “Commonweal”. 

But his method in “News from Nowhere’ is unsystematic, 
and the fact that all these notions of. Bellamy’s are thus in- 
directly « criticised springs more from Morris’ entire attitude than 
from any attempt at dealing accurately with each of ‘Bellamy’s 
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Tf this were not the case it might be easy to say that the 
really typical part of. “News. from Nowhere”_— Morris's real 
Socialism, has -not yet been dealt. with, „everything up to now 
being but a contradiction of Bellamy, without being a contra- 
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diction of socialism and communism in the abstract. However, 
the division is not quite so obvious as that, for everything that 
Morris proposed was coloured by his central and most deep con- 
vietions — but in many ways it does, nevertheless, hold good. 
We must now describe that part of Morris's socialism which 
finds no sort of | parallel in Bellamy’s book. It may be added 
that "News from Nowhere” proves to be a more complete ‘bible’ 
of Morris’s socialism than the criticism of the literary ‘form’ 
might have led one to expect; but the real spirit of the change 
has yet to be described. 

According to Morris, this change was a radical one, and 
the two parties that fought one against the other were. Loum, 
and "Government (including the Upper Classes). Between them 
they. destroyed Commercialism, and this, in the spirit of Morris’s 
socialism, was perhaps the most important change of all. Besides 
‚ this, Government became extinct and with it, as a result of the 
‚ destruction” of Commércialism,; the whole system of Capitalism. 

~ The state of the mn when this great change had been 
brought to a successful conclusion was necessarily very similar 
to its condition before the great commercial capitalistic era 
began — that is to say, to its condition in the middle ages. 
These three factors constituted the difference between the nine-_ 
teenth century and pre-commercial times. In "News from Now- 
here”, indeed, the medieval character of the whole life is is being 
sontianally pointed. out, and this fact is carefully brought home 
to the reader. As this is of importance a few instances must 
be mentioned here. Architecture and dress are similar to that 
of the fourteenth century; the villages, with their ‘motes’ are 
similar, and the whole life takes on this ‘unmistakable character 
— but of this again later. 

Immediately after the change the chief object was to build 
up a communal life again in place of what had been completely 
destroyed during the period of turmoil, and a new spirit began 
to make itself evident, in the freedom given to it by the abolition 
of all hindrances. This was a love of art — and with it a great 
revival of handicraft in place of the second rate productions of 


machinery. Work done by machinery was, ee from this, 
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inimical to absolute equality, and the greatest absurdity of it 
all was that_it minimized and avoided hand-work itself, which 
had now become a pleasure — this was the second great difference. 
These fundamental changes in the attitude of the people towards 
art and work began to produce a contentment and happiness 
unknown in the commercial machine-driven nineteenth century. 
The danger of sinking into mere utilitarian comfort was remedied 
by this new conception of art, and the art of pleasure in work, 
which brought with it a craving for beauty, and a sense also 
of the beauty of nature. So this conception of nature was also 
an outcome of the new position with regard to art. The effect 
of these forces on the life was immense; the whole country was 
invaded by the town, and village life oe comparable to life 
in the. ‘fourteenth century, mechanical force was abandoned and 
articles _of real quality were made by hand; the sim implest ways 
were now deemed the best. “Steam, railways, ‘labour’ -Saving-, 
appliances — all gave way to a rural life in close contact with the 
beauties of nature; indeed, the inhabitants began to feel them- 
selves a part of: athe and gave up trying to become her ‘masters’. 

Art and life pare brush into close contact: work became» 
a pleasure — and for the rest the life became singularly similar 
to that of the middle ages. All other details peculiar to Morris, 
fit at once into this general pattern. Dress and accoutrements 
are medieval as are the buildings and their decorations — and 
above all the method of looking at life has become medieval. 
Art is now of the er greatest importance and Architecture_ has 
reached a pitch as high as that of the ages of Gothic; the love 
of fine architecture is quite general amongst the “whole people. 
Other details connected with this medizvalism will be touched 
on later, but these are the most important of Morris’s own con- 
tributions to the state described in “News from Nowhere’; and 
the love of art and the part it Plays it in the new state is the 
most important of all. Weight is laid on this at every 
possible juncture, from descriptions of the great buildings down 
to the fine ornamentation of a. pipe. 

Art, indeed, has come to be the expression of the happiness 
of the whole people; every object bears the stamp of this great 
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change upon it, and the whole life is now surrounded with beauty 
in every form. It is this fundamental change which makes the 
inhabitants of "News from Nowhere” so different from the citizens 
of the nineteenth century. With the total abolition of the con- 
ditions of the nineteenth century came a total change in the 
“character of the people. This explains the difference between 
their general character and that of Bellamy’s citizens — his _ 
: people were but the improved type of today, Morris’s were a. 
race altogether. It is now possible to find the kernel of Morris’s 
Socialism as it appears in "News from Nowhere’. Capitalism, 
Government..and Commercialism are to be abolished in order to 
produce. _a.state_in_svhich..complete. ‘contentment and happiness iness 
are possible. This. state produces in its turn a universal art, 
expressing. itself in the largest ‚buildings and placing its. stamp 
on the most homely of implements. In this state universal art 
is possible: Morris points out that in the nineteenth century it 
was impossible. Its appearance was hindered by the conditions 
of the period — by the three factors mentioned above. The 
merest aquaintance with Morris as artist allows of no doubt as 
‘to which factor was to him primary, Art or. Socialism. If 
Capitalism, Government and Commercialism stifled art — socialism 


and. the conditions of pre-commercial. times encouraged. it. The 
middle ages had decided social tendencies and it was the middle 
es that had produced the finest architecture in Morris’s opinion.') 

“If we now inquire into the sources of the socialistic views 
of Morris, we cannot help seeing that his ideas with regard—to 
art and life must be at the bottom of the whole system. These 
views, coupled to a few general principles, go to make up Morris’s 
simple socialism. 

We have already hinted that Morris was much indebted to 
the works of Ruskin, and had read the "Stones of Venice”. 
eagerly whilst still at Oxford; the chapter entitled "The Nature 
of Gothic” having made the greatest impression upon him. It 
will be simplest to discuss now in how far this chapter and its 
doctrine is a source of the socialism of “News from Nowhere’, 
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before passing on to the other social teachings of Ruskin and 
to any other possible sources. 

But first we must retrace our steps and inquire what was 
the real meaning of Ruskin’s "Nature of Gothic”. 

It dealt with Gothic . Architecture, to Ruskin and Morris 
the finest style the world had ever seen, and in this chapter 
Ruskin sets out to discover the reasons of its greatness. He 
finds that of all styles it expresses the characters of the builders 
most adequately — which is the real object of all of true art; how 
noble, then, must have ‚been the characters of the men who 
raised those magnificent Gothic piles! The many great qualities 
of Gothic are but the materialization of the corresponding qualities 
of the Gothic workman. 

Gothic ran nu allowed each worker to do his best and to 











whose, “fingers measure “icorees like cog-wheels’.1) Each crafts- 
man enjoyed this freedom, who helped to raise the great monuments 
of varied Gothic Art, in direct contrast to the dull uniformity | 
of the present day, and the slaves who produced that. There 
was no degradation in their work, for the necessity of confining 
a worker’s activities to a lower sphere in the social scale was 
not in itself degradation; this factor entered first in a consideration 
of the nature of the work. There was not that division of | 
labour in Gothic which degraded modern life, purchasing finish | 
at the price | of the loss _of joy in labour and of all rational 
self- -expréssion. . The rudeness of Gothic was better, for it testified. 
to no degradation; manual labour was quite the reverse of that. 
That there must be subordination in greater undertakings was 
sufficiently evident, and Gothic expressed this, but work should 
go hand in hand with intellect and not be entrusted to different _ 
classes. of the-community. 

The gothic workman was no slave, like the totally dependent 
English workman of today, with his soul stifled ‚by mechanical 
labour, performed under all the adverse conditions of modern 
times; ‚but a-crafisman_expressing himself in the materials ready 




















1) Nature of Gothic p. 141. Everyman Edition. 
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to his hand. The variety, for which all human nature craved, 
as opposed to the uniformity reached by the highly technical 
and degraded labour of the present day, was also a characteristic 
of Gothic, corresponding to the same love of variety in the 
Gothic workman. There was no useless symmetry or mechanical 
monotony in Gothic. 

There were also the signs of a love of all forms of vegi- 
tation, indicative of a gentleness and of a love of nature; in 
Gothic design "there is the history of rural and thoughful life’. 

It pointed to a life in close contact with nature, and minds 
freely open to the impression of natural beauties around. The 
whole style betrayed a vigour and strength of purpose suited 
to the northern race which was its creator. The wealth of 
Gothic ornament showed the labour each craftsman- put into the 
design, and his subordination under the one central idea: Gothic 
subordination in fact. This betrayed the co-operation of the 
humbler workers, producing redundancy instead of failure. 

The “Stones of Venice”, indeed, contains much social criticism, 
although it nominally speaks of art; and Morris’s confessed love 
of Gothic prepared the ground for these teachings of Ruskin. It 
was not till years afterwards that Ruskin gradually took up 
social reform in earnest, apart from art, and Morris’s attitude 
with regard to the later teaching?) of Ruskin will be dealt with 
afterwards. The question here is: in how far do ideas expressed 
in this single chapter of the "Stones of Venice” find a counter- 
part in "News from Nowhere’. 

Dissatisfaction with the art of to-day and love of Gothic 

“| ao all styles were convictions of Morris from a very early 
period of his development. In this chapter Ruskin offers the 
reason: the conditions of the Middle Ages made Gothic possible 
and the conditions of to-day made art impossible. It will be 
seen at once how closely the proposals for a reformed society 
in “News from Nowhere” follow from this argument of Ruskin’s. 
Bring back the age of Gothic and that expression of it — Gothic 
SS en Cea ees Urea EN ee 

1) The Nature of Gothic p. 184. Everyman Edition. 


*) Political Economy of Art 1857—1858; Unto this Last 1860—1861; 
Time and Tide 1867. 
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art — will be once more possible! This is the key-note of the 
whole of "News from Nowhere’; the new life is similar to the 
life that made Gothic srehtteeture not only a possibility but a 
reality. The problem for Morris was how to bring about a state 
of things which would make a real universal art possible, when 
he had once become convinced that the social life of his day 
was stifling to true art. The.origin. of his socialism lies thus _ 
clearly in art — for. socialism should be the way to establish 
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conditions, that could make real art once more possible. Asa 





confirmation of this view he looked to the middle ages, and as_\ 


an indirect proof he saw the conditions of the nineteenth century. 


When it is 1 mentioned that, „architecture in “News from No- : 
where” bears a great ‘resemblance. to "Gothic. and Byzantine,’) 


it should be almost superfluous to prove this argument further. 

But the similarity of the life of “News from Nowhere’ to 
that of the age of the flourishing of Gothic architecture is 
clearly pointed out time after time in the romance itself 


More akin to_our way of looking at life ‚was the spirit of 











hell as - as two countries in which to live”, but with all its love 
of art as a spontaneous expression of the joy of work. It was, 
in fact, an ideal pieture of the age of Gothic architecture. Every 
detail fits at once into this scheme; it is useless to enumerate 
them all. A few instances, however, are instructive. The water- 


man’s garments "would have served_very_w well for a_pictureof 


fourteenth century life”;®) his clasp_is “is of damascened steel. The 
new bridge, as suits an age which must produce the flower of 
architecture, is far superior to the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, 
and the waterman blows notes on a horn to announce his arrival 
at the Guest-House. The women that meet him are clothed very 








1) "rose the buttresses... of a great hall, of a splendid and exuberant 
style of architecture, of which one can say little more than it seemed to me 
to embrace the best qualities of the Gothic of northern Europe, with those 
of the Saracenic and Byzantine, though there was no copying of any one of 
these styles” (News from Nowhere p. 26). 

*) News from Nowhere p. 154. 

3) Ibid. p. 7. 
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lightly in garments of the fourteenth century slightly reminiscent 
of classical attire. “A great interest is taken in hand- -printing, 
“the enormous demand for books having long since died out with 
the whole commercial scheme of the nineteenth century. The 
means of transit are by horse and cart only, or by water, and 
all the buildings passed on the way are of great beauty. The 
countrified houses are made of “timber and plaster, which were 
by the necessity of their construction so like medieval houses 
of the same materials that I fairly felt as if I were alive in 
the fourteenth century” says the Dreamer.’) 

'  §o-the age of “News from Nowhere’ is the ideal.age of 

the “Nature of Gothic”. An age, as we have pointed out, when 

popular art was really possible. An art which pervaded the 

whole life, an art which was Morris’s ideal. The conditions of 

work were the ideal conditions under which the Gothic work- 

men joyfully laboured, and the very fact that he succeeded in 

expressing himself in the art which pervaded his whole life, was 

a proof not only of his own happiness, but of the results to which 

this happiness, in its turn, had-led him — namely a complete 

contentment. It was this which he wished to express. But the 

ideal conditions had not been realized merely for the sake of art, 

as if that had been the one end in view. Art and life were so 

intertwined that the beauty of the former was an impossibility ” 
if a similar beauty were lacking in the latter. This was the 

insurmountable obstacle which had banished true art, as Morris 

understood it, altogether from the unhappy nineteenth century. 


But here the Dreamer, looking around him in this new world, 
sees art and handicraft occupying their proper place. This causes 
him much satisfaction, not from an esthetic or epicurean point 
of view, but because he recognizes the sterling qualities which 
are expressed in it all — the happy surroundings which are alike 
its result and presupposition; and that popular art was not the 
aim of this great revolution, but a realization of the conditions 
which should make. art possible, and find in it their most com- 
plete and profound expression. 








1) Ibid. p. 26. 
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To such an extent do we find these ideas of “The Nature of 
Gothic” again in “News from Nowhere’, that without stretching 
the comparison too far, many small details of the “Gothic work- 
mans paradise’ can be found closely paralleled in "News from 
Nowhere’ , probably ‘without any concious object on the part of 
the author The simplicity which was part of that age, and was 


of course a quality of the Gothic workman is everywhere apparent, - 


“in their clothes, their food, their habits, and their whole mode of 
life — even in their mode of thought! All the old simple ways 
have taken the place of the new-fangled notions of the nine- 
teenth century. The love of nature is again apparent, nearly 
all the characters show their keen appreciation ( of natural beau- 
ties, to a description of which a large portion of the book is 
given up. In art they have really found a means of self ex- . 
pression, and the ‘confession of _imperfection’_ is written on all 
their hand-made ware; for. each “craftsman. “does his best v without 


the assistance of armer: to.. produce artistic wares with no — 


‘degrading’ machine ‘finish’, In “News from Nowhere” all such 
objects are decorated, and glass and crockery are described as 
being of a medieval pattern but “rough” and ‘lacking in 
finish’: to add to all this, the ‘rural life in close contact with” 
Nature’ 1) is certainly not missing. -An_outward change has made. 
their communal life approach more_nearly tothe conditions of 
a past age, small ‘wonder that the art of the people bears the 
same stamp upon it, and approaches in design the execution and 
the art of that age. So there is ‘rudeness’ and ‘lack of finish’ 
and ‘simplicity’ and ‘love of vegitation’ which were all character- 
istics of the Gothic workmen. 

So curiously exact is the parellel between the life described 
in “News from Nowhere’ and the life of Ruskin’s “Gothic work- 
man”! In Morris’s critique. of Bellamy he actually mentions the 
lack_of ‘variety’ as a weakness of the book; so this chracter- 
istic is evidently also. embodied in "News from Nowhere’, al- 


though the critic may have some difficulty in calling their life, 
as actually depicted, ‘various’; to Morris it probably” was So. 

















1) ef. Nature of Gothic. 
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‘Naturalness’ and ‘gentleness’ are certainly also qualities 
of the inhabitants of Morris’s new state, and these were also 
qualities of the Gothic Workman. 

In how far “The Nature of Gothic” was a source of “News 
from Nowhere’ is now obvious, the one important point which 
was_not adopted by Morris was the ‘subordination’. 

This brings us to the other works of Ruskin as a possible 
source. What Morris did not adopt from him is also naturally 
of importance, for this one work has proved to be such an 
adequate source for many of the ideas of “News from No- 
where”. In his later works Ruskin touches on principles al- 
ready contained in “The Stones of Venice’, but his actual pro- 
posals for a reformed society are contained in "Time and Tide” 
(1867). His other social teaching (“Unto this Last”, “Munera 
Pulveris”) deals with political economy, and is a direct attack 
on Mill and the Manchester school. As, however, there is no 
sign of any political economy, as usually understood, in the 
whole of “News from Nowhere”, it is of importance to us here 
to turn our attention to Ruskin’s ideal State. Does this coincide 
with or differ, and in what respect, from Morris’s vision? 

Ruskin’s state was a feudal one, and the government had 
great powers of regulating the life of the community. The king 
was the head of all, and heriditary judges, bishops, and officers 
of state were under him. Laws were imperative and _were 
sharply enforced to protect.the weak, punish the wrongdoer and 
control the whole life. There was to be an organization of 
labour under a guild system to do away with competition, and 
a regulation of wages by the state. But_the inequality of 
everyone was the corner stone, and wages would be ona sliding- 
scale; good and bad work being paid equally if the workmen 
were employed at all. There would be no universal represen- 
tation and the aristocracy would hold land from the state, in 
return for their administrative services. The Government would 
also organize labour by erecting training schools and manufac- 
turies; here unemployed would be received and the destitute 
provided for. The Government would manufacture guaranteed 
articles and pass laws against bad wobk, as the worst form of 
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thievery; but private enterprise would still be possible. De- 
grading work would be minimized as far as possible; to live 
with the minimum of ‘degrading’ labour would be the ideal. 
A true aristocracy, not a money oligarchy, would administrate, 
and raise the whole culture and tone of the life; their incomes 
would be larger, but fixed by the state, and not depending on 
the ‘rents’ of their lands. Marriage would be regulated, everyone 
would be a soldier, for the tenure of land brought martial 
obligations with it. There would be good education for all with 
a practical side — indeed all should work practically — and the 
whole life would become simpler, more rural and less “mechanical”. 

It is useless to follow this further; except for the proposals 
contained in the "Nature of Gothic” Morris took only details 
from Ruskin. 

This state was very similar to a medieval one too, but 
aristocratic and organic — not anarchic. It was based on a 
military scheme and the strong hand was to put down the 
wicked. Freedom and equality were the devils ambassadors! 

What else then did Morris take from Ruskin’s later works? 
The answer is, except the spirit of some of it, very little 
indeed. Ruskin: had also an optimistic view of human nature, 
and a contempt for ‘supply’ and ‘demand’ which is parelleled in 








“News from Nowhere’. That mammon is the root of all evil — 


and that a simpler life is in the main desirable are also principles 
common to both writers. Both of them admired medievalism, 
but it was here that the great cleft between them ‘became 
apparent. Ruskin wished for a state of things (in “Time and 
Tide”) which would embody many qualities of the middle ages 
and of the Feudal system. The teaching of “The Nature of 
Gothic’ led Morris to an ideal conception of the middle ages 
too, but he could agree no further with Ruskin than on the 
main argument. 

On what heads, then, did Morris depart from medievalism, 
as generally understood, aiid therefore also from Ruskins 
modernized feudal state? 

The first difference he introduced was that of equality in 


place of the feudal system, and herein lies the fundamental 
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difference between Morris’s and Ruskin’s medizvalism; and 
Morris’s total disregard of one of the chief qualities of Gothic 
architecture — according to Ruskin ‘Gothic. sub-o dination”. 
Ruskin is never tired of teaching that. ‚freedom. and. equality are 
the ‘ambassadors of the devil’; and equality, moreover, a totally 
impossible thing. The degradation of labour lies in its nature, 
and not in the fact that it is in itself subordinated to the 
labour of others. The notion of equality, on the other hand, 
must have been innate. in Morris, for on this score ärguments- — 
as to the ‘equality and inequality of all men bring no conviction 
with them. 

The second 1d_important d difference was the lack of religion, 
with its “assured belief in heaven ‘and hell”. We have already” 
touched on Moriis’s transition from Neo-Catholicism to a not- 
very-philosophical materialism, and have described his curious 
lack_ of interest. in..dialectics of any sort. This explains the 
absense of this element, but it must be particularly noticeable, 
as Gothic Architecture (to Morris the expression of joy in work 
of the whole people) had been used entirely to glorify religion, 
which now takes no part in the new life. According to Ruskin, 
some aspect of this religion must have been expressed in Gothic, 
but this presupposes a sincere regard for Religion itself, which 
Ruskin possessed, but which Morris found himself at this period 
quite unable to share. He was therefore compelled to divorce 
Gothic from any connection with ecclesiasticism. To any oné 
else except Morris, whose profound contempt for history was 
deeply rooted in his character, this would have proved a clearly 
impossible task. So this divergence from Ruskin in Morris’s 
medievalism only tended to lead him into inconsistences; 
Morris’s whole position with regard to such matters is emphasized 
in the new life, for abstruse questions seem to be left to a few 
‘scholars’ and men of learning. The medieval Church, with all 
its ‘humanities’, being abolished, a practical interest in every 
day affairs had to take its place. Morris’s last point of view 
with regard to religion and kindred subjects is embodied in 
“News from Nowhere’, and the materialism of which Mr. Blunt) 


1) ef. Compton-Rickett p. 62. 


speaks, as having been Morris’s creed during the closing years 
of his life. 

The third i ird important _ point in which Morris differs from 
Ruskin and “the general conception of the Middle Ages is the 
subject of the relationship of the sexes. This was, baldly stated, 
a sort of “free love” which allowed of an instant ‘marriage’ 
and divorce”, if one may use those terms. These particular 
proposals Beer the critics somewhat, and are just as charac- 
teristic of the author as are the other factors which he intro- 
duced into his new conception of medieval life, namely the 
communistic and religious developments. 

Both of these changes made it easier to introduce this 
third factor, for the former did away with class distinctions, 
and the latter with any scruples which the inhabitants might 
otherwise have had. 

The fourth and last change is Morris’s idea that all com- 
pulsion, of, “whatever kind, is equally to bea abandoned. In ‘News * 
from Nowhere” no one is compelled to do “anything, everyone 
follows his own pursuits. 











It will now be possible to discover what Morris’s contribution ı 


to the argument must have been. He abolishes all compulsion, 
and with it all government, this is ‘freedom’. He abolishes 


religion, and marriage, which is also ‘freedom’. He abolishes ' 


class differences and private property, which is ‘equality’. 
These three notions, ‘freedom’, ‘equality’, “abolition of private 
property’ äre “Morris’s own, and her source can have é nothing 
to do with any teachings of Ruskin. Free love, instead of 
marriage, can be added to these to iiake the tale complete — 
and of course there was Communism. In explanation of the 
sources of this Communism the following facts may prove of 
value. Morris, on throwing himself into the practical world of 
political propaganda, indentified himself in 1882 with the work 
of the Democratic Federation, which was a socialist but not a 
communistic body. Having gradually worked himself into touch 
with the ideas and ideals of the Federation, he soon began to 
see that their solution was very far from his ideal. For centrali- 











zation, civilization and development were no inspiring - y words t to 
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him. Whatever other reasons, personal and miscellaneous, may 
have induced Morris to break away from the Federation, the 
most impotant one was the Communism which the ‘Socialist League’ 
avowed to work against the tendencies of an over-centralized 
administration, to which the ‘collectivists’ of the Federation were 
becoming only too prone.) 

It was a reaction against the Socialism which tended ever 
more to become state Socialism, and Morris’s hatred of which 
is shown in his direct and indirect criticism of Bellamy, who 
was, of course, a disciple of this doctrine. The body of opinion 
within the ranks of the Federation itself, which resented this 
solution, broke away to form the Socialist League. 

It is here than that we have to seek the origin of Morris’s 

Communism, which indeed had already been prepared for — by his 
whole attitude towards medixvalism, equality and simplicity. 
Other sources, besides that of contemporary opinion within the 
ranks of the Democratic Federation and Socialist League, are 
not difficult to find, for communistic thought lay in the air at 
the time. 
— Much earlier, in 1793, was published Godwin’s once famous 
Inquiry concerning political Justice”; he borrowed from Locke, 
Hume, and the French materialists and was practically the first 
systematic anarchist.?) Except for his confidence in ‘reason’ 
many of Godwin’s ideas are strikingly similar to those of 
Morris. His first great principle was that government in itself, 
in any form, with all its consequences such as law, com- 
pulsion, punishment, must he got rid off, as they were bad 
in themselves. He carried these ideas far enough to condemn 
religion, marriage, and all restrictions of the kind. The general 
welfare of the community was the one aim; Liberty was the 
watchword and (contrary to Morris) Reason; these would soon 
produce Happiness. 

The possibility of development, and the prohibition of physical 
force in attempting to ameliorate present conditions notwith- 
standing, these ideas are quite strikingly similar to Morris's, 


‘) Webb, Socialism in England. Swan, Sonnenschein 1908, p. 9. 
*) ef. Saintsbury, Nineteenth Century Literature. Macmillan 1910. 
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when we have allowed for Morris’s own peculiar personal views. 
Whether Morris had ever read or even heard of this book is 
another matter, suffice it to say that these ideas were common 
to a large circle, and must certainly not have been unknown 
within the ranks of the Federation — especially amongst those 
who determined to break away from the ‘collectivist’ ideas of 
the Federation itself. 


= Previously (in 1848) began the agitation and interest caused 

by Cabet’s!) communistic romance, and it was not until many 
years later that the American communistic ‘Icarian’ communities 
sank into oblivion.) All this and many other similar causes 
must have influenced tendencies of thought in Morris’s time. 


In may be instructive to add here a comparison between 
Morris’s ideas and the views of some other prominent writers 
of the time, as that shows clearly in how far the social and 
communistic suggestions of "News from Nowhere” were original, 
and in how far they were common to a wider circle of social 
reformers, such as Owen, Fourier etc. 


— Morris’s ideas in “News from Nowhere” clearly show a 
certain likeness to those expressed by Ruskin in his proposals 
in ‘Fors Clavigera“ with regard to the formation of ‘St. Georges 
Company”. Ruskin wished this to be a “principle of reform’, 
but it was in reality a scheme for bettering the lot of the 
British peasantry. The members were to devote themselves to 
the manual cultivation of land — to the exclusion of all machinery. 
Simplicity without coarseness, delight in life without lasciviousness 
was to be the watchword; and an agricultural life with refine- 
ment was the main ideal. 

The scheme in detail naturally departed from Morris’s, for 
Ruskin’s basic ideas with regard to the construction of society 
were naturally carried through here as elsewhere, but thus far 
there was a similarity. The lack of originality in the reform 
proposals of “News from Nowhere” is emphasized by turning 


1) Etienne Cabet. Voyage en Icarie. Paris 1848. Au Bureau du Po- 
pulaire Rue Jean-Jaques Rousseau 14. 
2) cf. Albert Shaw. Ph. D. Icaria (New-Icaria founded 1882). 
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- for a moment to Owen, ‘the founder of Socialism’ in England.’) 
Morris knew of the "Owenites”, as a reference to them in “The 
Commonweal” proves,?) and of Owen’s theories for the regeneration 
of society. According to him, the moral responsibility for the 
condition of the individual must be shifted onto the society 
which had nurtured and brought up the individual — a deter- 
ministic idea, magnifying the importance of “environment”. 
Pauperism Owen attributed to the growth of machinery and he 
believed that each man employed in agriculture could raise 
enough with his own hands to support himself comfortably. 
- Life, therefore, should prove ideal in communistically organized 
agricultural communities which would abolish competition. He 
looked forward to a revolution in society in the near future 
and to a total reversal of all existing conditions. The real 
standard would be ‘labour’ to the total abolition of glutted 
markets and of our artificial money system. There would be a 
union of industrial and agricultural labour in the new communities, 
and every unit of population would form a ‘market’. There 
would be co-operation in everything and each member would 
perform all functions. This would effectually abolish commercial 
enterprise, the unproductive classes, and make armed force an 
absurdity. Women would have the same rights as men and 
there would be no need of any check on the natural increase 
of the population: the ‘selfish privacy’ of families would also 
be done away with. There would be — and this is important — 
no religion, no private property and only a modified form of 
marriage, embodying a sort of trial system. All these three 
institutions, in their modern form, were alike injurious, especially 
the first. Religion, indeed, seemed to Owen a very invention 
of the devil, a view which tended to bring him into unfortunate 
conflict with his fellow men. Many striking similarities to "News 
from Nowhere” are seen at once and need no further emphasis. 


4) Arthur John Booth, Robert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in 
England. Trübner & Co. 1869. 


2) The Commonweal. Aug. 7th 1889. Vol. 5. No. 188. Communism and 
Anarchism. by W. M. 
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™  Fourier’s scheme also contains many factors similar to that 
of Morris, such as a blind belief in the liberty of the individual 
and in the policy of laissez-faire, once the ‘true’ environment 
had been created (according to Fourier the environment sanctioned 
by the Divine Will, wherein the attraction of the passions 
— ‘attraction passionelle — would be a counterpart to ‘attraction’ 
in the material universe). He also entertained a blind belief 
in the innate goodness of man, coupled to a condemnation of 
competition, commerce and domestic life; his contempt for our 
‘civilization’ and his optimistic notions of the new future society 
are very similar to Morris’s corresponding views. 

But perhaps the most important factor of all is the attractive 
nature of agricultural life in the new society; it is to be one 
gigantic market-garden in which fruit, vegetables, fowls, bees 
and fish are to be the staples, and not corn, which must be 
planted, ploughed and ground in a laborious manner. Labour 
is to lose its sting by the adaptation of environment to man, 
and by dividing labour up according to the varying ‘taste’ of 
the workers, so that each one may find pleasure in labour. 

And so all ‘passions’ can be followed, ‘good’ or ‘bad’, for 
the ‘bad’ ones are ‘good’ in the true environment — thus there 
can be no coercion and no ‘State’, in our sense of the word, 
for the individual is completely free to do what he chooses. 
But as soon as we come to Fourier’s communistic societies (The 
Phalanstére) the resemblance ceases. It would not be to the 
purpose to describe these ideas minutely here; suffice it to say 
that he does not abolish property, heredity, interest on capital, 
or the inequality of rich and poor — it is, indeed, a gigantic 
profit-sharing concern, with shares according to capital.!) Every- 
thing is arranged, a priori, in perfect accordance with the 
Divine Will. 

Enough has been described to show to what degree the 
similarity exists; it lies more in the environment than in the 
methods of government, wherein great pains are spent on the 


1) ef. Julia Franklin, Selections from the Works of Fourier (with 
an Introduction by Charles Gide). Sonnenschein 1901; L. Reybaud, Etudes 
sur les Réformateurs. Sixiéme edition. Paris 1849. 
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regulation of production and distribution, things which adjust them- 
selves without bother in the ideal world of ‘News from Nowhere’. 

In any case the similarity, especially in relation to the 
lack of coercion, the joy in labour, and the ideal agricultural 
life, is striking enough. 

If we now compare the ideas of Morris, that have nothing 
to do with Ruskin’s teaching, with some of the accepted doctrines 
of Godwin, Owen and Fourier, the results are somewhat striking. 

Godwin advocates the total abolition of Government, of law, 
of punishment and all other compulsion — as indeed of marriage 
and suchlike restrictions, for total Liberty and the good of the 
community at large was his ideal. 

Owen laid especial weight on the importance of environment. 
on the individual; that pauperism came chiefly from the employ- 
ment of machinery to do what was previously done by hand, 
and that agriculture was the most important feature in human 
life. He hoped for a revolution, which would bring about a 
communistic society, where all would co-operate to the total 
abolition of money, commercial enterprise, the unproductive classes, 
and armed force. There was to be no religion, no families, and 
no private property. 

Fourier believed in Liberty and, most particularly, in the 
innate goodness of man, once.the true environment had been 
found. He had a profound contempt for civilization; he wished 
to abolish all compulsion — and the ‘State’ with it — together 
with all commerce and domestic life. The watchword was to 
be Freedom and Joy in Labour. Further, the whole community 
was to engage in pleasant agricultural occupations. 

It will be seen at once that the ideas. of Morris are to be 
found in their entirety in these three writers — and, no doubt, 
in many others. They were ideas common, indeed, to wider 
circles, for each of these men had a large following at one time or 
another. It is obvious that none of the proposals of “News from No- 
where” can lay claim to any great degree of originality. The origin- 
ality must lie in the methods of handling the different propositions. 

To what extent Morris borrowed from these writers, or 
rediscovered their doctrines, is an idle and immaterial question 
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in this connection; but the facts are interesting as, in any case, 


they throw light on the value of Morris’s propositions and their 
probable and possible sources. 


To gather up the threads of the argument: Morris differed 
from Bellamy on almost every score, which he does not omit 
to point out in "News from Nowhere’; the actual differences and 
parallel thoughts have already been fully dealt with. The central 
idea of his utopia was that of art as the essential factor in a 


happy life, and the doctrine of the co-ordination of art and life, 
and of joy in tabeur. The source of these ideas was Ruskin’s 
“Nature of Gothic” and perhaps other works of Ruskin’s that 
contain this same idea. As soon, however, as Ruskin wrote no 
longer on Art, mentioning social reform in connection with it, 
but deserted this field for that of political economy pure and 
simple, Morris does not follow him any longer, nor can he agree 
with Ruskin in his nearer conception of the Middle Ages. Ruskin 
had & belief in the idea that certain individuals were predestined 
to take the lead in any community, economically spoken, to be- 
come the masters. This belief in ‘heroes’ was equally shared 
by Carlyle, the dominant note of whose message was authority 
and obedience. Morris, however, was equally convinced of the 
truth of the equality of all. Ruskin’s conviction allowed him 
to retain what was best in the Feudal System. Morris believed 
blindly in medievalism, but could not accept Feudalism, Religion, 
and Compulsion. So Morris’s Middle Ages have to do without 
these factors; and without everything that savours of Compulsion, 
such as marriage, government and anything more definite than 
‘arrangements’. One principle was added, the ‘abolition of private 
property’ and Morris’s socialism was complete. And yet these 
principles, which Morris introduces into the fabric of Ruskin’s 
Medixvalism, were indeed only original in their combination; if 
we take to mean by originality the exclusive property of their 
author. We have seen that other writers had advocated practi- 
cally all these principles of reform at one time or another; so 
that this body of opinion may be taken as a adequate source, 
where Morris differentiates so widely from his teacher Ruskin. 


Part I. 
Criticism — Appreciation. 


Several criticisms were published of “News from Nowhere’ 
on its appearance; in “The National Review’, “The Review of 
Reviews”, and "The Academy” (cf. List of Books used). 

Mr. Hewlett in “The National Review” considers that Morris: 
has ‘exaggerated the dependence of human nature on its environ- 
ment”+) and the conditions of human welfare appear to be purely 
physical. He goes on to describe the various traits in the new 
life, hinting at the sources from which they may be drawn, and 
pointing out the great changes which have come about in the 
people during the last hundred years. They are no longer 
English but Italian?) The appreciation of nature reminds 
him of Chaucer, the sensuous pleasure seems nourished by 
' Bocaceio, a new feature being the distrust of books and 
learning. He describes slightly sarcastically the youths and 
maidens, the kisses, the sunlight, the fourteenth century element, 
and the laboured simplicity of the whole. He remarks on the 
absence of Religion, on the "Positivist” standpoint and on the 
complacency of the people in “fleshy perfection”, which he finds 
“not a little pitiful’. The apathetic attitude of the inhabitants 
with regard to life and death, and anything but the most super- 
ficial phases of nature he finds ‘elementary’. Their creed with 
regard to the last things is ‘obstructive, timid, agnostic’. ’ 


This race is “a race of fleshly perfection, worshipping phe- 
nomena, relying on appearance, arguing from sensation: a nation 


*) National Review Vol. 17 p. 819. 
?) This is curious as a quality of Gothic Architecture was “virility”; 
but in some ways the new race is very vigorous and virile indeed. 
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of strong men and fair women, conscious of their own growth 
and of their country’s, owning an art which springs from and is 
directed to Nature, Simplicity, Truth, which yet sees no signifi- 
cance, no shadow behind these comely forms, dreams no future, 
owns no standard, accepts no explanation, needs no justifying. 
This is a strange race, impossible, and to most of us unsavoury. 
Moreover, these wild results are to spring from the slaughter of 
‘commercialism’ and the extinction of class-slavery’.t) Mr. Hewlett 
recognizes that it is idle to quarrel with a poet, but he finds a 
real weakness in Morris’s superficial views on such subjects as 
“slavery” itself — for to Morris the inner slavery is quite non- 
existent. All those qualities which make happiness independent 
of mere possession — the "Sanctissima Paupertas” of the thir- 
teenth century — are totally ignored. Is then innocence, fine 
art and the higher existence to be fostered by such an attitude 
as that expressed in “News from Nowhere”, and can the four- 
teenth century be revived without the religion which was its 
very breath? Must the soul remain in drowsy oblivion, while 
the body is indulged in every possible manner — is this the 
way to solve the problems under consideration? These questions 
Mr. Hewlett feels himself forced to answer in the negative, and 
he appeals to History as a tribunal. 


In "The Review of Reviews”, after noticing the absense of 
Religion, the critic describes the life as depicted in “News from 
Nowhere’, an “Arcadia of Art” as he terms it, and he goes on to 
describe “How the old régime broke down’, the “Massacre at 
Trafalgar Square’, and many other proposals of a constructive 
and destructive nature which the book contains, giving a fairly 
complete account of the "Relationship of the Sexes’. At the 
finish the review contains a summary of this portion of the book, 
but does not touch on the more idyllic and romantic side; and as 
it is merely descriptive it can be safely passed over here. 

Lionel Johnson in “The Academy” after condemning Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward’, goes on to describe the book as a statement 
of Morris’s conception of mens sana in corpore sano, and he merely 


1) Thid. p. 824. 
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touches on the political questions discussed in it. He describes 
the message contained — the return to a greater simplicity, 
the giving up of all that causes us unhappiness, and the delight 
in physical pleasure. He finds that what Browning called the 
"mere joy of living” is not valued as it was; but that Morris 
recognizes this, and the glory of “earth” and the delight of 
physical existence. The book reminds him of the “homespun 
Georgics” of Tusser, and he finds classical influence in it... 
that life, for instance, could be passed amongst beauty without 
any fear of becoming effeminate. 


Would not the new life be somewhat “stupid”? he asks. 

But Morris only shows an excess of zeal in underrating, as he 
does, the value.of intellectual development: and he is neverthe- 
less in principle not entirely wrong. Morris is then rebuked for 
his attitude towards Renaissance architecture!) (he puts Wren 
and Wilkins in the same class with one another) and the critique 
closes with an appreciation. "There is so much beauty, so much 
| strength, so much sanity in this short book, that our chief 
thoughts of it must be thoughts of gratitude. Its readers will 
_ turn, again and again, to these virile and pleasant pages and 
especially to those that tell of England’s natural beauty, of the 
sylvan Thames, and of the Oxfordshire meadows. Like that other 
Oxford Poet, who loved “the shy Thames shore’, Mr. Morris 
consoles and heartens us. We see, our eyes clear of city smoke, 


“Bathed in the sacred dews of morn 
The wide aerial landscape spread — 
The world which was ere I was born 
The world which lasts when I am dead; 
Which never was the friend of one, 
Nor promised love it could not give, 
But lit for all its generous sun 

And lived itself, and made us live’. 


4) A result of the idea that whereas Gothic was a style in which every- 
| one could participate, not only in the building, but also in the use thereof, 

Renaissance was a style that merely pandered to the great — fit for nothing 
‚ but palaces. The former was therefore democratic, the latter aristocratic. 
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Of these three critiques, Mr. Hewlett’s is the only one which 
attempts any real criticism of the proposals of “News from No- 
where”. The account in the ‘Review of Reviews” is purely 
descriptive, and that in “The Academy” mostly appreciative. 

If a short critique be attempted here, it will be advisable 
to carry through the same scheme that we have applied in dis- 
cussing the sources of "News from Nowhere’; and to distinguish 
between the means Morris employs to clothe his proposals in the 
form of a romance, and the proposals themselves — the “form” 
and “substance” as we have called it for convenience. It is most 
practicable to treat them again in this order, and to turn our 
attention at first to the ‘form’. 

The description already given of the sources of “News from 
Nowhere” has pointed out to what an extent the book was based 
on the plan of its predecessor “John Ball”. This slight story, 
playing at the end of the fourteenth century as it does, is cast 
in a mould indisputably suited to Morris’s genius, amidst sur- 
roundings which no one loved more than the author himself, 
and which he employed with preference as a background for © 
almost all his works. On deciding to write a slight romance 
with a political semi-didactic purpose, and having settled on 
the idea of employing a dream as a means to this end — a 
motive which was by no means new or original, but whose 
possibilities were not exhausted if the treatment of it were 
artistic — the idea of holding up the times of John Ball and 
Jack Straw as a glass in which to reflect the conditions of the 
nineteenth century and to point the way towards social reform, 
can only be described as a useful and artistically happy idea. 
Not only was it eminently suited to Morris’s genius, but there 
was actually a striking analogy between the conditions of those 
times and those of our own days. Not that Morris had generally 
much regard for historical truth — but in this case he found 
in the period he loved so well what seemed to him almost a 
case in point. Even if he had described it merely historically 
it could have been safely left to the reader to find the moral 
— and this would hardly have proved impossible to the readers 
of the “Commonweal”. Morris, however, was able to bring out 
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many facts, which he otherwise would scarcely have been able 
to, by treating the figure of the Dreamer fantastically in his 
talk with John Ball, and allowing them actually to compare 
their respective centuries in the course of a conversation in the 
church. The whole tone of the story quite allows of this treat- 
ment and the added poignancy and interest which is given to 
the discussion quite justifies the employment of this means. 

In summing up, it can well be said that the idea was 
— for Morris’s purpose and particular genius — on the whole a 
happy one; that the working out of the slight story was on the 
whole satisfactory and calculated to prove of genuine interest to 
an intelligent reader, and that the prose he uses was eminently 
suited to his purpose and was often, indeed, of high literary 
merit. The character of John Ball, too, stands out well against 
the medieval background. In conclusion it may be pointed out 
with what simple means Morris operated altogether in this tale 
and the high standard of the result. N 

These few remarks must suffice for "John Ball”: they are 
enough to underline the merits which the story undoubtedly 
possesses — as a mere sketch painted on a large historical canvas 
in the lightest of colours — for both description and background 
are little more than an artistic suggestion. 

With Bellamy’s book we are scarcely concerned in this 
connection. It brought definite proposals for the regeneration of 
society along socialist lines which were quite antagonistic to 
Morris’s, causing him to carry through the idea of describing 
a complete state as he would like to see it in reality: this is 
its real importance to us here. We shall touch on a few aspects 
of “Looking Backward” critically later. 

And so Morris was induced to do over again what he had 
already done in ‘John Ball”. But this time he set out to write 
a real Utopian romance in answer to Bellamy. In ‘Looking 
Backward” Bellamy managed to combine many actual proposals 
with a story which holds the reader’s attention and serves its 
purpose adequately — though devoid of any real literary merit. 
Morris had to discover a dress in which to clothe his notions 
of an ideal community. He here shows a strange inability to 
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cope with the problem. After the publication of Bellamy’s book, 
the dream motive seemed almost a convention — but Morris 
adopts it.1) Bellamy lays the scene in the near future — and 
Morris adopts this also. Bellamy introduces a love interest 
that leads somewhere. Morris adopts this too, but the story 
of the “Dreamer” and Ellen simply falls to the ground when 
the Dreamer awakes, and it leaves on the reader the unmistakeable 
impression that these figures were merely introduced to hold his, 
attention — the episode forms no organic part of the whole. 
But if the actual didactic passages of the book were to prove 
both complete and effective, a fairly interesting story, with a 
few complications of some sort, was really necessary to hold the 
interest and attention of the reader to the end. But what is 
the real story of “News from Nowhere’? A ‘Dreamer’ awakes 
at Hammersmith in the middle of the twenty-first century to 
find everything changed. A watermann (Dick) offers to act as 
his guide. He drives him to the British Museum, to a relation 
of his — Hammond the Antiquarian. There Dick meets his old 
love Clara. The three (the “Dreamer”, Dick and Clara) return 
to Hammersmith and set off up stream. A beautiful girl eventually 
joins the party and the one loving pair, Dick and Clara, is soon 
supplemented by another — the girl Ellen and the Dreamer, 
who soon begins to fall in love with her. 

These two couples eventually arrive, after some few days’ 
boating, at their ‘journey’s end”: their taking part in a feast 
proves to be indeed the end. They fade from the “Dreamer’, 
and he realizes the sad fact that all has been a dream. 

This then is the whole story, described in the fewest possible 
words — but it contains all the important features. It must 
be confessed that this fable is all too slight for the purpose, 
and lacking in even the most elementary complications. The 
story itself cannot hold the reader, and the love episode leads 


1) He criticises this very device in A Materialist’s Paradise (Critique 
of Looking Backward) where he says, “the device of making a man wake 
up in a new world has now grown so common, and has been done with so 
much more care and art than Mr. Bellamy has used, that, by itself, this 
would have done little for it". People found the ‘serious part’ interesting. 
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' only to disappointment. There is, in fact, as can be readily 
seen from the above remarks, absolutely no plot at all worthy 
of the name, and the further Morris goes the more and more 
his story tends to become nothing more or less than an idyl. 
Characters were at first introduced in order to help the exposition 
of Morris’s social ideas. The meeting of the waterman Dick 
and the girl Clara at the British Museum served at first to 
emphasize the relationship of the sexes; later the loves of Dick 
and Clara, of the “Dreamer” and Ellen, tend to become a romance 
in themselves as they gradually scull up the various reaches of 
the sylvan Thames amongst scenes which are still lovely — and 
which were to Morris, a great lover of the Thames, perfectly 
idyllic. From Chapter XIX onwards (about a hundred pages), *) 
with the exception of some casual conversation on social questions, 
chiefly between the Dreamer and different characters, and a talk 
with Ellen, the romance contains but few pages which are not 
taken up with the story, or with a description of the wonder- 
ful surroundings. The characters themselves are curiously faintly 
drawn. The Dreamer is playfully described at the beginning as 
possessing some of Morris’s own characteristics, but apart from 
| that his personality is hardly perceptable. The other chief 
characters, Dick, Clara and Ellen, are citizens of an idyllic world 
‚| and not people of real flesh and blood. None of them stand out 
‚| very clearly from their surroundings, or seem to lead much of 
an individual existence. Their good-nature and general charming 
qualities are everywhere evident, as is their readiness to do 
anything at a moment’s notice or to impart information on any 
subject connected with their social life; but they have no indi- 
vidual point of view or depth of thought. None of them can 
be expected to interest the reader more than superficially, and 
the way in which they discuss the most difficult problems — or 
rather do not discuss them, is likely to make the reader feel 
that they are too superficial, and more fitted to act a part in 
arcadian surroundings than to grapple with any of the more 


*) "News from Nowhere’, Pocket Edition Longmans 1912, contains 
in all 247 pages. 


dreaded and complicated problems of life. Life and death are 
problems quite beyond their grasp. 


The means Morris makes use of to weave the story and his 
social thoughts together are simple, and his method of intro-. 
ducing helpful characters is managed without any great elaboration 
of incident. Dick, the waterman, furnishes the first necessary 
information and is well qualified to act as guide; at the "Guest 
House” they meet a weaver, who represents the handicraftsman, 
and some female characters, who show us of what stuff the 
womenfolk are made. The guide Dick pilots the Dreamer to 
the British Museum, and some little incidents on the way are 
introduced to give us a nearer view of the new life and the 
new order of things.1) Hammond, the antiquarian, is the very 
man to explain everything to the Dreamer; it is in the long talk 
with him that the real description of the new state and the 
means by which the change is brought about are made clear to 
him: the incidents of the book are mostly cases in point. Dick’s 
meeting his old love, Clara, naturally raises the question of the 
relationship of the sexes — of families and of the domestic life 
of the community, and Hammond does not omit to explain every- 
thing.?) On the voyage up stream a man is encountered who is 
still dissatisfied — but he is a rara avis, so the moral is not 
far to seek. His beautiful daughter Ellen takes her part in 
explaining and emphasizing some points of the new life. It would 
be perhaps facetious to remark that, towards the end of the book, 
the Dreamer’s interest in his fair companion seems quite equal 
to his thirst for information about the new community. Several 
incidents encountered on the trip are of value for the didactic 
side of the book; they meet haymakers and other citizens, who 
are building houses or going about their daily work, and who 
are invariably ready to stop to explain things, and a character 
who describes a crime that has unfortunately taken place — showing 
their way of coping with like events. The Dreamer converses 


1) Incidents: Shopping, Markets, The Country, Minor characters etc. 
2) of. Dr. Leete in "Looking Backward’ and his knowledge of the 


nineteenth Century. ” 
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with such people and, of course, with Ellen, until they reach 
the "Old House amongst New Folk” — and the end of everything. 

With regard to the alternation of didactic and romantic 
passages, the same device is employed as in “John Ball” or even 
in Bellamy’s book — namely that the dreamer or protagonist 
has some long conservations with some one who is well versed 
in affairs. In “John Ball” the priest himself does this; in "Looking 
Backward’ it is Dr. Leete, whilst in "News from Nowhere” it 
is the antiquarian Hammond, whose whole profession makes him 
eminently suited to the task. The consequence of this method 
is to tend to divide these romances into avowedly didactic and 
comparatively romantic chapters. These chapters form the central 
portion of “News from Nowhere’, and the last pages of ‘John 
Ball’; but Morris has endeavoured, by the introduction of minor 
characters in the course of the story, to prevent a too great 
concentration of serious matter at any one point. However, a 
lengthy didactic portion was indispensable somewhere, if the 
object of the tale was to be attained at all. 

So Morris’s methods in this respect were not strikingly 
original — or strikingly effective, but he makes an endeavour 
to picture the life of the community apart from telling us what 
the basis of their social arrangements may be. He interweaves 
story and social teaching in "News from Nowhere” much as he 
had done in “John Ball’; or as Bellamy had done in "Looking 
Backward’. Just as his motives for the story lay near at hand, 
so does he interweave the two sides of the romance — as well 
as possible — in a simple straightforward manner. But the 
difficulties of political romance consist in the difficulties of 
handling two conflicting elements at the same time — and Morris 
does not bring us much nearer a solution of this purely technical 
problem. He shows a certain conventionality here, but at the 
same time he endeavours to picture to us more of the actual 
life of the people than Bellamy managed to do; for in "Looking 


Backward” we do not see much of the social system actually 
at work. 
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We can now pass on to a short critique of the “substance” 
of the book — of the ideal state as Morris pictures it in "News 
from Nowhere’. However, it is not intended to engage in any 
very complicated criticism of details, but rather to show along 
what lines criticism should be conducted, in order to be of any 
practical value, and at the same time just to Morris. 

A book such as this is of course bound to be taken seriously 
and its positive proposals for the regeneration of society critically 
considered, but although much can be said of certain aspects of it, 
and though they may be ably criticised, as in Mr. Hewlett’s 
article, yet the critic can easily be led too far. Unless Morris's 
point of view is taken into account, and his whole standpoint 
born in mind, the relation of different portions and suggestions 
to the central idea is forgotten, and criticism is wasted. The 
position taken up in the romance with regard to Religion or 
Government can only be understood in connection with the 
author and his fundamental convictions — a critique of either 
of these subjects, considered in isolation, would prove easy but 
useless. If a short criticism be therefore attempted here, it 
must content itself with pointing out that the weaknesses lie 
in Morris’s whole attitude with regard to art and medievalism 
itself, and not in any single proposal of the book, which can 
merely be the result of his general principles. 

But a few words must first be devoted to “John Ball” and 
“Looking Backward’, as their relationship to "News from Nowhere” 
is already sufficiently manifest. 

In “The Stones of Venice”, Vol. II Chap. 6 (“The Nature of 
Gothic”) occurs the following passage: *... There might be more 
freedom in England, though her feudal lord’s lightest words were 
worth men’s lives, and though the blood of the vexed husband- 
man dropped in the furrows of the fields, than there is while 
the animation of her multitudes is sent like fuel to feed the 
factory smoke, and the strength of them is given daily to be 
wasted into the fineness of a web, or racked into the exactness 
of a line”. 

Although Morris’s opinion of feudalism was severer than 
Ruskin’s, yet he believed in this sentiment. And ‘John Ball” 
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is nothing more than a case in point, showing that indeed the 
conditions of to-day are but a refined and more subtle thraldom 
and villeinage that that of ages ago. Perhaps these very sentences 
led Morris to the original idea of writing a tale to bring these 
two periods into more vivid contrast — and this construction 
is by no means impossible — in any case that is just what 
"John Ball”? does. The socialism of the tale is a great cry for 
equality and freedom, and for emancipation from the machine- 
slavery of the nineteenth century, which is but refined slavery 
passing under the name of “freedom”. It is a cry to the down- 
trodden to shake off their oppressors, the ‘governors and cursed 
lawyers’, and to help to build up the great Fellowship, in place 
of the civilization and machine-made society which has only made 
their slavery the worse, because it has made their chains in- 
visible. There is more noble sentiment than material for criticism 
in the book, for the whole is but a war cry to the oppressed 
to shake off the yoke of the oppressor, and an indictment of 
the social conditions of the age. That these conditions were in 
need of urgent reformation perhaps no one will now question; 
it is when we come to ways and means that criticism becomes 
urgent, and indeed a necessity. 

Bellamy gave himself up in "Looking Backward” to an 
attempt at the solution of this difficult question. He would 
gladly have echoed with Morris the spirited sentiments of “John 
Ball”, but when it came to constructive ideas nothing could 
have been more dissimilar than the opinions of these two 
socialists. For all his efforts to the contrary, Bellamy was a 
materialist, for he allowed the higher developments to flow from 
material causes; and industry was the one great factor in his 
state. 

But his working out of the problem shows great penetration 
and a keen sense of the wastage of our financial system, and of 
our happy-go-lucky arrangements of demand and supply. His 
methods of remedying all this, however, are far from attractive, 
and to Morris they must have seemed almost as bad as the 
system whose place they were destined to take. His centraliz- 
ation, the employment of machinery for everything, and the 
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use of telephones for the enjoyment of music, show a real dis- 
regard for the ‘human factor’ in life; and to Morris it must 
have seemed to be the triumph of those very elements in modern 
life which he was most trying to combat. We are not con- 
cerned with any further criticism of Bellamy’s ideal state; only 
when it contrasts or coincides with views expressed in “News 
from Nowhere” is it of any real importance to us in this 
connection. 

We have already seen what the typical socialistic principles 
of “News of Nowhere’ were, and that their main source is 
Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice” and more especially the chapter 
entitled "The Nature of Gothic’. Without wishing to attempt 
any exact criticism of this teaching of Ruskin’s, a few words 
of critique may not be wasted here. Ruskin believed that 
architecture was the most perfect expression of the ideas and 
feeling of man’s moral nature, and in “the dependence of all human 
work ...for its beauty on the happy life of the workman” 
(Fors Clavigera). But when he maintains that architecture is 
affected by the moral tone of the society that raised its con- 
temporary buildings, he forgets to take an historical survey of the 
actual facts. The building of the Pantheon at Rome, the Church 
of S. Sophia at Constantinople, and St. Pauls in London syn- 
chronizes with some of the most virulent satire in Latin, 
Byzantine and English literature. The first was contemporary 
with Hadrian and almost contemporary with the satires of Juvenal 
and the epigrams of Martial; S. Sophia was built by the husband 
of the Empress Theodora; and our own St. Pauls belongs to the 
times of Charles II and James IL!) But Ruskin held that all 
high art was the production of a good and virtuous age, and 
that all great art was essentially religious. Such was the 
teaching of "The Stones of Venice”. 

The latter proposition Morris disbelieved in, but the former 
he accepted. That he did not bring more critique to bear upon 
it is not surprising in the light of his mistrust of History in 
all forms. Historical facts were the only real contradictions to 


1) ef. Harrison, John Ruskin. 
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Ruskin’s arguments, and what Ruskin disregarded Morris dis- 
regarded even more entirely — and so these principles came 
soon to be his principles too. Once they were accepted, with 
the slight religious modification which Morris gave them, they 
could only lead from the undoubted perfection of Gothic archi- 
tecture to an over-estimation of the period that produced Gothic, 
and of the whole of the Middle Ages. This extended to the 
merest details, and Morris believed so firmly in the excellence of 
nearly everything that the fourteenth century had produced, that 
in “John Ball” he describes the superiority of the long bow and 
“grey goose quill’ to the arbalest, and how "they always reckoned 
to kill through cloth or leather at five hundred yards’.1) That 
such an ardent student of the Middle Ages as Morris was could 
fail to see the abuses that characterized the times of John Ball, 
is a fact only explained by his entire mental constitution 
and development, and his attitude towards art and Gothic 
architecture. “Winner and Waster’, the "Vision concerning 
Piers Ploughman” and the “Crede”, and even the works of 
Chaucer, are full of satire on contemporary society, if Morris 
had only been able to perceive it. 


Of course in John Ball he uses this very motive, but its 
truth never seems to have come home to him with full force. 
No doubt he would have put down many of the abuses of those 
times to the corrupt condition of the medieval church and to 
the Feudal System. 


The other proposals of “News from Nowhere” need not be 
dealt with at any length, but one of the most curious is the 
lack of compulsion which Morris advocates in every department 
of the new life. It makes Government in all forms equally im- 
possible. It was perhaps Bellamy’s State control of all activities 
that led Morris to lay such weight on the ‘freedom? of every- 
one — but this is a very superficial idea of freedom indeed.?) 
Also the idea that Capitalism, Government and Commercialism 
are the triple root of all evil is a notion which is as totally 


1) John Ball p. 74. 
*) Compared with: Liberty is obedience to the Law! 
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impossible of proof as of disproof — it depends on the definition 
of evil. Morris’s definition seemed to be ‘lack of universal art’. 

The equality of everyone is absolute, there is no difference 
in ‘efficiency’ as in Bellamy. But this equality seems to be — 
purchased by the childlike nature of all inhabitants in their | 
attitude towards everything, and in their mild horror of learning | 
and other intellectual pursuits, which might draw them away 
from ‘life’! They are kind and happy, and robustly girlish and 
boyish and very naive. Their chief interests are the last harvest, 
the last baby, and the newest decoration — they prefer their 
esthetics to be done ‘with a hammer”. 

The superficial treatment of sex matters may partly have 
its root in the esthetic tendency and atmosphere of the whole, 
whereby beauty becomes detached almost entirely from its sexual 
element — and this attitude lay near to Morris’s entire thought 
{one critic, indeed, mentions that the inhabitants seem no longer 
English but Italian, so these elements may be the traces left 
by Morris’s association with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
with the Italianizing influence of Rossetti). It may partly 
lie in the tendencies of the socialism of thé period, which often 
tried to couple the doctrine of ‘Free Love’ with its other reform 
proposals, to the disgust of more conservative people. 

The prevalence of kissing as a mode of greeting may be a 
survival from the Middle Ages, re-introduced by Morris as a part 
of his medievalism, and made possible by his platonic views on 
such matters. 

Further criticism of detail is of little value; if some of the 
lesser proposals seem phantastic, they must be looked at in the 
light of the central ideas. Criticism must vary with the varying 
standpoint of the critic. 

But perhaps one of the weakest points about this new 
society, apart from the way in which it is ‘managed’, if we 
look at it as an organic whole, is, as Mr. Hewlett points out, 
the very material character of their life and their indifference 
to any form of speculation — for such thought may prove ‘urk- 
some’ (or lead to truths too true to be pleasant) and all such 
thought is anxiously avoided, just as all ‘urksome’ toil is per- 
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formed by the mysterious ‘Force’. This curious attitude seems 
to flow directly from the childish character of the inhabitants; 
it is actually pointed out that the race has got back to its 
‘childhood’. But a state of ‘childhood’, which sees its greatest, 
goal in happiness, and cannot, or does not dream of, facing any 
of the deeper problems of life, thought it may be an ideal and 
pleasing state from the point of view of a child — yet for 
grown-up men and women to purchase happiness at this price, 
instead of trying to grapple with the real problems of existence 
and attempting some solution, it is an unfortunately shallow 
and agnostic view. 

In connection with all this is that “cancer in the throat 
of socialism — this curse of a petty and ludicrous trifling with 
complex sex matters, which provides the enemies of progress 
with a weapon forged in the strongest fires of human nature”) 

To point out the ideal character of the inhabitants, the 
perpetual summer, the always lovely sexless girls, the beauty 
of everything, the lack of all complications in life, love, or politics 
is to emphasize over again the idyllic nature of the whole and the 
degree to which everything is subordinated to the central idea. 

The value of “News from Nowhere” fortunately does not rest: 
on the absolute value of any of Morris’s ideas for carrying on 
a reformed society. The only way to understand and appreciate 
them — and therefore also to criticise them, is to keep continually 
in view their one real source in art. 

More criticism would only be wasted here — suffice it to 
add that in this paradise of art all is painted gold in gold. But 
could this satisfy even the most noble of human beings? 


“Give back the Babylon where I was born, 

The lips that gape give back, the hands that grope, _ 
And noise and blood and suffocating scorn 

An eddy of fierce faces — and a hope ...” %) 


And so detail by detail the proposals of "News from Nowhere” 
could be met by criticism, if the book were meant to be more 


!) Alfred Noyes p. 134. 
®) Ibid p. 132, 
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than a ‘vision’ of a world-idyllic and ideal, the paradise of | 
Art. But Morris, finding at last to his cost that he would | 
never see a realization of his schemes in this world, gave his — 
phantasy full play in that of romance, and this allows of 
appreciation more easily than of criticism. He did not let mere 
practicability stand in his way, when it came to sketching out 
this cherished ideal of his, but embodied everything in one 
harmonious whole. Many half-truths could be said about this 
ideal community as he saw it; but if a really true remark can 
be made about it at all, it must surely be this, that to one 
man it really would have been a paradise, and that man was 
William Morris. 


It is not my object to enter into anything more than a 
short appreciation of “News from Nowhere” here; but as a few 
words can show along what lines any such appreciation would 
have to be, it may not be inappropriate to add so much. 

Morris’s very words, that he wrote in the “Commonweal” +) 
when speaking of any attempt at criticism of Bellamy’s book, 
are just as applicable to himself and “News from Nowhere” as 
they are to Bellamy and “Looking Backward”. Speaking there 
of the danger that must lie in all such books, namely that they 
may form two camps amongst their readers: those that believed 
in everything suggested, and those that said — ‘if this is socialism 
we don’t want it’, Morris expresses his opinion that “the only 
safe way of reading a utopia is to consider it as the expresssion 
of the temperament of its author”. 

Morris’s whole philosophy of life, as embodied in all he 
ever did and wrote, is an intensely personal thing; there indeed 
lies its whole importance, and as his message does not lie in 
any complicated or closely reasoned arguments, it is futile to 
criticise what, after all, was but his weaker side. 

His love of art, an art which was to make life once more 
worth living, and his hatred of the iniquitious conditions of the 
nineteenth century, which made this art impossible; his belief 
in the possibility of change, and of his duty to do all in his 


1) The Commonweal June 22nd 1889. 
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power to help to bring it about — all these are noble sentiments 
worthy of a man of the stamp of William Morris. At last he 
fought his way through to a harmonious view of the universe, 
in which art was to play the principle part, and the happiness 
of everyone and lack of all tyranny was to be its accompaniment. 


The life of the man proved his deep earnestness in every 
respect. What had become his conviction stood utterly firm — 
and when it came to making any sacrifice he always put these 
convictions of his first. His joining the cause of socialism, and 
his retreat from political agitation were alike the signals for 
outbursts of reproach or misunderstanding: in each case his 
convictions let him to the step, and personal abuse or discomfort 
he totally disregarded. 

That such misunderstanding was bound to come is a truth 
which is easily seen, when the origins of his Socialism in art 
have been fully grasped. His connection with political socialism 
was bound to be a tragedy, for he was trying to bring about 
a world as we see it in “News from Nowhere” — an utterly 
impossible and totally visionary venture. 

“No one could detach himself more quickly, more completely 
from his surroundings, and pass with greater ease into another 
life and time ... And if we need proof of this, it is enough 
to read the beginning of “John Ball” or “News from Nowhere’. 
He raised magnanimity, courage, strength, natural passion, natural 
goodness in affairs, love of the commonweal as contrasted with 
selfish individualism, honest labour, ardent fighting, frank generosity, 
steady persistency in pursuit of a chosen goal, to the highest 
point in man.. .”4) 

It is useless to echo such praise once more. It is all these 


sterling personal qualities which go to make up the real value 


of “News from Nowhere’, coupled to the fine appropriate style 
and the masterly literary qualities shown in Morris’s descriptions 
of the idyllic natural surroundings. 

When he describes nature and the medieval and natural 
surroundings, the architecture, the dress, the general scene, he 


!) Stopford A. Brooke. Four Poets p. 182--184. 
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is at his best. It is when he comes to the inner life of his 
men and women, that the chief weaknesses of “News from 
Nowhere” begin to be apparent. 

And so we may take it that the value of the book lies, 
apart from its literary merit, in the fact that it shows, so truly 
and nobly, the ideals and wishes of a great personality; of a 
man, moreover, who was actuated only by the highest motives 
in all that he ever did, and who followed his ideal through all 
the devious. and difficult ways that such a course was bound 
to entail, and who, though confessing practical defeat, never 
relinquished his faith in the Art which was to change the 
face of the nineteenth century into an “Earthly Paradise”. 


Appendix. 


The second and other editions of “News from Nowhere” (Long- 
mans cheap edition 1913, 2/- cloth has been used, and quoted 
from, in writing this paper) differed in some particulars from 
the text originally printed in “The Commonweal’.*’) A summary 
of these differences is appended, but it does not include changes 
of a stylistic nature or in punctuation: these changes were often 
of only one or more words, and as they do not throw fresh light 
on anything, they have been left unrecorded. The following 
other changes have been made: "News from Nowhere’ p. 53 1. 34 to 
p. 55, 1.19 (End of Chap. VII) is interpolated and not to be found 
in the original text (The Roadmakers). Also: the beginning 
of Chap. XIV p. 99 1.14 to p. 1001. 24 (How Matters are Managed). 
The middle of Chap. XVII p. 124 1. 30 to p. 129 1. 20 (How the 
Change came). Chap. XXV p. 196 was originally entitled: "Still 
up the Thames”: the other editions have: “The Third Day on 
the Thames”. Chap. XXVI p. 201 “The Obstinate Refusers” is 
entirely interpolated. Chap. XXVII p. 206 “The Upper Waters’, 
is therefore Chap. XXVI in "The Commonweal’ owing to this 
addition. This chapter (first edition XX VI other editions XX VII) 
is now divided into two (p. 213 at 1.21). The second portion 
bears a new title "The Little River”, which is therefore num- 
bered XXVIII. This does not exist in "The Commonweal” text 
where the end of Chap. XXVI corresponds with the end of 
Chap. XXVIII of the later additions. The two extra chapters 
consist in the one interpolated and the extra one caused by the 
splitting up of the original Chap. XXVII into two parts. The 


1) Excepting the American Edition of 1890, see Bibliographical Note 
on page 22. 
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wording is the same in both editions (excepting the interpolations 
etc. mentioned). Chap. XXIX p. 223 is therefore numbered XXVII 
in “The Commonweal’, and the last chapters follow suit; so 
that the final edition has two chapters more. It is, indeed, mostly 
a rearrangement, for everything else is thesame. Nothing contained 
in the original edition is left out or supplanted by other matter, 
passages are merely interpolated and some chapters rearranged. 

If these changes are now briefly considered here, it is ap- 
parent that the following are the only ones of any importance 
whatsoever. The addition of: — 1). A page and a half at the end 
of Chap. VII. 2). A page at the beginning of Chap. XIV. 3). Four 
and a half pages in the middle of Chap. XVII. 4). Six pages 
(the whole of) Chap. XXVI. 


We must now consider these passages, and find, if possible, 
the reason, if any, for the additions. 

1). Describes the gang of young men road making, who 
remind the Dreamer so forcibly of an Oxford boating party. 1) 
The passage evidently lays stress on the importance of ‘Joy 
in Labour’? — giving a concrete instance. It is more idyllic 
and fantastic than most of the other episodes, and Morris gives 
full play to his fancy. It is like a ‘summer holiday’, the men 
are ‘handsome’, wear ‘embroidered’ clothes of silk, drink wine, and 
talk with half a dozen young women. They speak of their 
work as sport, and all feel ‘so happy’. The idyllic touch is most 
marked, but Morris’s intention was evidently to enforce the 
methods and effects of hand labour as it really should be — once 
the sting had been drawn from ‘labour’ as we know it. 

2). Here Morris adds a page to show how the new ideas 
have broken down the barriers between nations; with the abo- 
lition of government there can be no more contention between 
them. Patriotism was only “foolish and envious prejudices”. 
There is now a “federation of the world”, without the abolition 
of national variety. These ideas were not much emphasized 
before, evidently Morris added it to make his scheme a little 
more complete. The views in themselves are in no way parti- 


1) ef. Oxford road-mending under Ruskinian influence. 
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culary surprising, but he brings them here into prominence. 
Elsewhere his views of colonies and ‘colonizing’ and the wickedness 
of a man called ‘Stanley’2) are forcibly expressed, but he evidently 
wished to be more explicit still on this subject. 

3). The third addition deals with the transition period and 
describes in some four pages, firstly, the immensely improved 
organization of the workers and the federation of almost all 
wage-earning employments which made ‘strikes’ inevitably a 
weapon of the greatest possible power. Then the ‘ameliorations’ 
which the masters were compelled to give the workers are 
touched on, and how things went towards a solution in the form 
of ‘State Socialism” — and finally went further. Communism 
and State socialism paralyzed commerce, and the ‘Combined 
Workers’ demanded the first step in reform, which consisted in 
beginning to bring the management of all natural resources into 
their own hands. 

The meaning of this addition ‘seems to be the idea that 
State Socialism is a milestone on the way to complete reform 
and real communism?) and only a milestone. Morris may have 
wished to point out his attitude towards the school of Bellamy 
in this passage, and may have added it for this purpose. He 
may also have wished to give the impression that these ideas 
were not exactly antagonistic to his, but only the inevitable 
and imperfect first stages, which humanity was bound to pass 
through on the way to real reform and perfect communism. It 
is the one idea in the book that hints at a sort of evolution. 

4). The addition of this chapter was evidently also under- 
taken to show the charms of labour under the new conditions; 
for here we see people building who refuse to leave it for 
haymaking. The handicraftsmen are shown us at work, in the 
full enjoyment of it. It is the only place in the book where 


1) This particular mention of Stanley, and his bringing all the evils 
of civilization to the unsophisticated savages of Africa, is probably caused 
by a correspondence on the subject which ran in "The Commonweal” during 
the time of the publication of "News from Nowhere’. 

*) A single sentence is interpolated on p. 124 1.19 running: "So far 
the State Socialists were justified by the result’. ; 
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we actually see handicraftsmen at work, although we hear a 
great deal about it during the course of the story. It is an 
idyllic scene and at the same time an attempt to paint an actual 
picture of work under the new conditions and it conveniently 
happens to take the form of housebuilding. It is easily under- 
stood why Morris added it. Without it we should have hardly 
seen a single person at work in this country where there is yet 
joy in labour. This would really have been a little ironical, 
if Morris had not seen and supplied the deficiency; he added at 
the same time the‘ Road-menders’ to show us workers at another 
occupation, equally, if not more, contented and happy. 

All alterations belong, really, to the ‘substance’ of the book, 
as we have termed it, and they were evidently added to supply 
what Morris considered deficiences. They are scarcely very 
important, but as they occupy some thirteen pages in the new 
editions, they cannot go unrecorded. 


Robert Noske, Borna-Leipzig, Großbetrieb für Dissertationsdruck. 
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